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A YOUNG MAN, who is engaged during the day, would 

like to meet with employment from 7 till 10 in the evening. He would 
heep a set of books, or make himself useful in any capacity for a small remunera- 
tion. Address A. B., care of Messrs, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


O PIANOFORTE MAKERS AND MUSICSELLERS. 
—An EXPERIENCED TUNER and REGULATOR, who thoroughly under- 
pend ey is open to an en ment. For referonce as to character and 
ability, to Tuner, Post-office, Edinburgh. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PTANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 

of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtaincd from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is enticely obyiated. For fulness and rounness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation. these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of au ordinary piano. 








PAUBEN TS ROYAL QUADRILLE BAND.—New 
= Pe at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Hollcs-street, where full particulars 
y }° 





UTERPEON FOR SALE.—To be sold, a remarkably 


fine toned Euterpeon, with nine barrels, in handsome mahogany case, The 
instrument is in thorough repair, of very superior make, and will be sol) cheap. 
For particulars and to view, apply to Jally anu Son, High-street, Margate. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTER- 
TAINMENT.—Last Weeks. Introduction of four Original Characters and 
every evening (except Saturday) at Kight. Saturday Afternoon at Three. 

Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s. ; Stalls secured without extra charge at the Royal 
Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at Cramer, Beale, and Cov.’s, 
201, Regent-street. The Gallery to be let during Mr. and Mrs, Reed’s provincial 
tour. Application by letter only to Mr. J. H. Filkin. 


T. JAMES’S HALL, Monday, August 2nd, Afternoon 

at three, Evening at eight. The CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS LAST TWO 

CONCERTS will take place at the St. James’s Hall, on Monday, August 2nd, 155s, 
Morning at 3; Evening at 8. 

Balcony and Stalls(uumbered and strictly reserved, 5s. ; Arca, 3s. ; Unreserved 
Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. To be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street, the principle libraries and music warehouses, the St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly entrance, and of Messrs, Keith and Prowse, Cheapside, City. 

















HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—PROVINCIAL TOUR. 

Brighton, 8rd to 7th August ; Hastings, 9th August; Reading, 10th August. 
The future dates will be duly announced. All communications must be addressed 
to Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-strcvet, London, W. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
CONCERTS.—The LAST CONCERT of the Season will take plac: on 
Fricay next the 6th August. The following artists will sing on the above 


occasion. 
Madame GRISI, 
Madame BOSIO, Signor GRAZIANIT, 
Madame DIDIEF, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Madile. MARAT, Signor NERI BARALDI. 
Signor RONCONI, Monsieur ZELGER, 


Signor MARIO. 
* Doors open at 1 o'clock. Concert at 3 o’clock.—Admission, 7s. 6d. cach; 
children under 12 years, 3s. 6d.; reserved seats, 2s. 6d. extra. Tickets may be 
had at the Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter Hall, at the usual agents, and at the Box 
Office of the Royal Italian Opera. 





RYSTAL PALACE—5,000 CHILDREN OF THE 
METROPOLITAN CHARITY SCHOOLS, as at St. Paui’s, will sing at the 


Crystal Palaco, on Wednesday next, August 4th. Doors open at 12. Performance 
at. 3. Admission One Shilling. Reserved seats, 2s. 6d. extra, which may be 


iLZEPSs MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


In aid of the Funds of the General Infirmary at Leeds, to be held in the New 
Town Hall, on Turspay, Wepyespay, Tuvrspay, and Fripay, September 7, 8, 
9, and 10, 1858. 

PktxcteaL Penrormers. — Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Sunderland, Madame 
Wei-s, Miss Whitham, Miss Heiéna Walker, and Mdlte. Piccolomini. Miss Dolby, 
Miss Palmes, Miss Freeman, Miss Crosland, and Madame Aljboni. Mr. Sims 

teeves, Mr. Inkersall, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Signor Giuglini. Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Winn, Mr. Hinchliffe, Signor Rossi, and Signor Vialetti— 
Soto Piantsts— Miss’ Arabella Goddard. Oreanists~— Mr. ‘Henry Smart and 
Mr. Wm. Spark. Cnoran Mastrr—Mr. R.8 Burten. 

Conpuctor—Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

Prices oF ApmMisston.—Serial Traufcrabie Tickets, admitting to the Four Morn- 
ing and ‘Ihree Evening Performances, £4 4s. ; Ditto ditto, including the privilege 
to entrée to the Hail at the Inauguration by the Queen, £5 5s. ; Single Tickets for 
each Morning Pcrtormance(froi' seats), #11s.; Dittoditio(second seats) 10s. 6d. ; 
Single Tickets, for each Evening Peiformance (frout seats) 15s.; Ditto citto 
(second seats) 7s, 6d. Separate Transferable Tickets will be provided for each 
performance. 

The choice of scats for ticket -bolders who make application on or before 
August 7th, will be regulated by ballot, which will take piace on the 9th August. 

gramines and forws of application for serial tickets may be obtained per- 
sonally at the Commi:tce Rooms, or by letter, addressed to Mr. Fred Spark, 

Secretary to the Fes‘ival Committee, 7, Greek-street, Park-row, Leeds. 

By order of the Committee, 

ROBERT BARR, ) 
ALDERSON SMITH, - Hon Sees. 

J. N. DICKINSON, j 

Committee Rooms, 7, Greek-strect, Park-row, Leeds. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS {OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. 


n course of Publica:ion, 


Series of PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of the 
f PRINCIPAL MUSICIANS of the present day. 
R. F. Barnes and Cu., Photographic Publishers, 644, New Bond-street, London, 
of whom all particulars can be obtained. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 
CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


B # R. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 











a 





Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Iustrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whvle forming a most complete and unique 
JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Seotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic sclections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas ; and 
sing sengs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitcus general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to estabiish musical institutions called “*Con- 
servatoires of Music” for litt!e children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 


Dr. Mark and his Little Men will proceed on Saturday, July 31, to Ireland, and 





secured at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter Halli, 
e. 


perform at the Rotunda, in Dublin, from Angust 2 to August 14. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 81st, SEPTEMBER Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 1858. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 
Mad. CLARA NOVELLO, 
Madlle. VICTOIRE BALFE, 
Mad. CASTELLAN, 
Mad. ALBONIT, Miss DOLBY, 
Mad, VIARDOT GARCIA. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, Signor RONCONT, 
Mr. MONTEM SMITH, Mr. WEISS, 
Signor TAMBERLIK, Signor BELLETTI. 
ORGANIST ... .. Mr. SIMPSON. 
ConDUCTOR ... rr Pan Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning. 





ELIJAH. use nee ose wes wee MEBNDELSSOHN. 
Wednesday Morning. 
ELI. ue ae ee a er 
Thursday Morning. 
MESSIAH ... see eee mee Bea HANDEL. 
Friday Morning. 
JUDITH . (4 New Oratorio) Henry LESt&re. 


LAUDA SION ie ‘a mH a MENDELSSOHN. 
SERVICE IN C # Sail be sae ... BEETHOVEN. 
Tuesday evening—A MiscenLanzous Concert, 


COMPRISING 
OVERTURE ... ...(Siege of Corinth) ... «.. ROssrint. 
ACIS & GALATEA (With additional Accompaniments 
by Costa) ... oe HanvEL. 


OVERTURE ... _... (Der Freischiitz) .. 1.» +=WHBER. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 


OVERTURE .., (Fra Diavolo) ... ... AUBER. 
Wednesday Evening—A Miscernanrous Concert, 
COMPRISING 

SYMPHONY ,,,. oe .. (Jupiter) ... «» Mozarr. 
CANTATA .., ...(To the Sons of Art) MENDELSSOHN. 
OVERTURE .. vee (Guillaume Tell) ... Rossini. 


SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

OVERTURE... ... (Zampa)  ..  «. HEROLD. 
Thursday Evening—A Muiscetnanzous Concert, 
COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (in A minor) ... MENDELSSOHN. 

SERENATA (Composed for the occasion of the 

Marriage of the Princess Royal) ie vee «Costa, 
OVERTURE ... ...  (Alchymist) 4... SPOHR, 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE ... we = (Luryanthe) ... WEBER. 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 





Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances may have 
them forwarded by post ; or may obtain them on or after the 26th J uly 
(with any other information desired), on application to Mr. Heyry 
HowEtt, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 


] Ne 
OOSEY’S 100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 1s. 
100 Ballads for the Violin, 1s.; 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, by Pratten, 
1s. 6d. ; 100 Melodies for the Concertina, by Case, 1s. ; 100 Sacred Melodies for 
the Concertina, by Case, 1s. 6]. ; Il Trovatore for the Violin, 1s,; La Traviata 
ditto, 1s. ; Rigoletto, 1s.; The Bohemian Girl ditto, 1s. ; Maritana ditto, 1s, ; &c. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London. 








MA42THA, complete for Pianoforte, price 5s. in cloth. 
pre The same with Italian words, 20s, Mario’s favourite song from ‘‘ Martha,” 

M’ appari tutt’ amor” Is., or in English, (Dearest, thou hast left me), price 2s. 
Mario's song arranged by Nordmann, price 8s. Madame Oury’s Fantaisie on 
Martha, 4s. Laurent’s Martha Valse, 3s. ; Martha Quadrille, 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, Holles-street. 


ACRED SONGS FOR SUNDAY HOURS.—No. 1. 
" —God is love. No. 2.—How vain a thought is bliss below. No. 3.—The child 
of sorrow’s home. No. 4.—God of Heaven that lov’st the lowly. No. 5.—We are 
- our journey home. No. 6.—The star of the east. Edited by R. Andrews, 
8 6d each. The set complete forwarded by Post (free) 4s. to parties whose 


Wanchestyy bad received on or before the 12th August,—Address, 84, Oxford-street, 








Boosey AND SONS’ LIST OF NEW SONGS.— 
‘*Phoebe, dearest,” composed for Sims Reeves by J. L. Hatton, 2s, 6d. 
“Scenes of Home,” by Balfe, 2s. ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,” by Longfellow and 
Balfe, 2s. ‘‘I do not watch alone,” by Miss Anne Fricker, 2s. ‘‘Speak gently,” 
by Wrighton (new edition), 2s. ‘‘Those dear old times,” by Faithful (sung 
Miss Dolby), 2s. 6d, ‘‘I stood on the beach,” by J. L. Hatton, 2s. ‘‘ Too late,” 
by Pratten (sung by Miss Vinning), 2s. ‘‘The moonlit sea,” by Prout, 2s. 
‘““When the moon on the lake is beaming” (a popular American ballad), by 
Massett, 2s. ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” by Balfe (sixth edition), 3s. ‘‘Who 
shall be fairest,” by Frank Mori (third edition), 2s. 6d. ‘Good night, beloved,” 
by Balfe (third edition), 2s. 6d. ‘The Needle,” by Nordmann, 2s. 6d. Any of 
the above post-free. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street, 


CHEAP WORKS. 


;. 
100 BALLADS FOR THE VIOLIN, 


Price 1s. 








Including many of the most popular copyright songs of the day, 
inserted by permission of the various publishers. 


2. 
100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 


Price 1s. 





3. 
100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Price 1s. 


(Nearly ready.) 





4, 


100 MELODIES FOR THE CONCERTINA, 
Price 1s. 
Arranged by Case. 





3. 
100 SACRED MELODIES FOR THE 
CONCERTINA, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Arranged by Case, 





6. 
100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE FLUTE, 


Price 1s. Gd. 
Arranged by Pratten. 





ALSO 
BOOSTEHY’S 
COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN, 


Price 1s. each. 
18 are Published. 





BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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REVIEW. 
“TENGEetxr’s GuipE FoR COMPOSERS OF INSTRUMENTAL Music.” 


Tuts work, as elaborately projected as it is simple in arrange- 
ment, has been drawn up in the form of a Table or Chart by 
Mr. Engelke, whose long and intimate connection with bands 
and orchestras of every description, and whose experience in 
instrumental arrangements fully qualified him for the task. 
The Guide offers to composers of every grade, as well as to 
amateurs and students of composition or orchestration, a means 
which will enable them, at once, to write for every instrument 
at present used in orchestras and military bands. The table 
indicates the relative position of the sounds or notes produced 
by the different instruments as compared with the piano scale, 
extending over seven octaves, and in a manner sufficiently 
simple to be understood by the youngest student of music. It 
shows the compass of all these instruments according to the 
latest improvements, and, with regard to the trombone, explains, 
in an extra scale, the principle of the slide-divisions, which 
enables the composer, in writing for the instrument, to consult 
the advantage of the performer. 

The value of this Guide may be inferred from the many 
instances in which composers, even of repute, have been 
at a loss to write a melody for Eb piccolo, flauto terzio, and 
some clarinets. Others again, who attempt writing for horns 
and trumpets, completely fail, merely from want of knowing the 
relative position of those instruments with regard to the general 
scale and to each other. 

To all such, and in fact to every one who wishes to compose 
or arrange for small or large bands, Mr. Engelke’s Guide acts 
as a dictionary. The general scale at the head of the table being 
understood by everybody, the corresponding columns supply the 
desired knowledge. 

It is this peculiarity, and the facility it affords to composers 
to write for every instrument with effect, which the Guide 
has a just right to claim. Its arrangement is altogether so 
inartificial and clearly defined, that it is quite as valuable 
to musical composers as a well-ordered map of London must be 
to foreigners, 


THE ORGAN OF ST. JOHN’S, HACKNEY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—The Musical World of the 10th ult. presents a letter, 
signed “Diapason,” referring to an article on the Tenison’s 
Chapel Organ, which you had printed the previous week—my 
communication. The part of “ Diapason’s” letter which ques- 
tions the identity of the name of Snetzler with any portion of 
the existing organ of St. John’s, Hackney, I propose here to 
reply to, by furnishing you with the history of that instrument, 
as Ihave got it in my collection, and then stating the source 
whence the information was derived. And if you think the 
matter possesses sufficient of public interest to be worth a place 
in your interesting periodical, perhaps you will print it when 
you can spare a column for such purpose. 

“sr. JOHN'S, HACKNEY. 

“This organ was built by Snetzler, a.D. 1758, for the old Hackney 
church, where it originally stood. It was then of three rows of keys; 
the great and choir organs being on the G short octave principle, and 
the swell down to fiddle G, the box opening on the sliding sash plan. 
When the new church was finished the organ was taken down and 
removed thither, and the instrument underwent an extensive repair by 
Mr. England in 1796. The compass of the instrument was then extended 
by making it long octaves, and another open diapason was added to the 
great organ, with the addition of a tierce, and also new sound-boards 
to the great and choral organs, and an entire remodelling of the whole 
instrument, with a case of maliogany. ‘This repair, which was executed 
in an excellent and workmanlike manner, placed the instrument on a 
level with the best then in London. When the church was beautified 
in 1828, the organ underwent another extensive repair and improve- 
ment, consisting of the addition of a set of open diapason pedal pipes, from 
CC to CCC, thirteen notes; a dulceano to the choir in the place of 
the vox-humaine, which latter had become imperfect; two coupler 
stops, to unite the swell and choir organs to the great organ; three 
composition pedals to the great organ; the swell extended from fiddle 








G to C in the tenor, with a Venetian swelling front, a new pair of 
horizontal bellows, and an octave-and-half of German pedals. 

This is still a very fine organ, and has the advantage of standing in 
a good situation, and in a church favourable to sound; and those 
connoisseurs who are capable of judging and appreciating the beauty of 
Snetzler’s voicing, will perceive at once that the original quality is still 
preserved. The quality of tone of the instrument is great throughout. 
The voicing of the open diapason, by England, is excellent both in 
quality and quantity. The old open diapason by Snetzler is also of 
superior tone. ‘he stopped diapason of the great organ and swell are 
of metal from middle C, and in three tunes are very pure; the flute, 
also, in the choir organ, is of metal and equally good; and the reed 
stops throughout the instrument are still spouted, crisp, and rich, and 
all mix well together, giving a grandeur and majesty of sound much 
superior to many modern instruments of greater magnitude. Its 
contents are as follows :— 


GREAT ORGAN. CHOIR ORGAN. SWELL ORGAN. 
Compass—GG To F In Compass—GG To F 1n | Compass—TENor C To F 
LT. | iy ALT. 
1. Open Diapason. 1. Stopped Diapason. | 1. Open Dia; mn. 
2. Open Diapason. 2. Flute. | 2. Stopped Diapason; 
3. Stop Diapason. | 3. Principal. | 3. Principal. 
4. Principal. 4. Twelfth. | 4. Cornets—3 ranks. 
5. Twelfth. 5. Bassoon. | §. Trumpet. 
6. Fifteenth. 6. Dulciano. | 6. Heniber. 
7. Tierce. | | 7. Fifteenth. 
8. Sesquialtra, 
9. Mixture. { 
10. Trumpet. | 
11. Clarion. = 
12. Mounted Cornets to C | | 
—5 ranks, | | 


Pedal Pipes, CC to CCC. Four Couplers. Three Composition Pedals.” 

The foregoing history was drawn from a critique on the in- 
strument, whichappeared, I think, in the Christian Remembrancer 
about 15 years ago. And my belief in the correctness of the 
statements then made receives a sort of confirmation in the 
circumstance of Messrs. Rimbault and Hopkins having adapted 
the same article, appending it to their synopsis of the instrument 
in their admirable book of 1855. And I think the inference to 
be drawn from that article—as regards the reeds—the matter 
now more particularly in question—is, that the original ones by 
Snetzler were not removed from theinstrument when Mr. England 
executed his work on it in 1796, and therefore that the present 
reeds are the same. 

St. John’s, Hackney, is the mother-church ofa great surburban 
parish of the same name lying northward of the City. It stands 
in a well-stocked burial-ground of some five acres in extent, on 
the right-hand side of the more easterly of the two main roads 
that diverge from Shoreditch, and about two miles from the 
City boundary. It was built between the years 1791 and 1797, at 
a cost of £28,000, replacing a large irregular Gothic structure of 
fourteenth century work, partly rebuilt in the sixteenth; the 
old tower, still left standing at some three hundred yards to the 
south-west, being of the former date. In history, the church 
is known only by the name of St. Augustine; the dedication 
having been changed to that of St. John at the consecration of 
the new building July 15, 1797. This is a large substantial 
brick edifice, cruciform in plan, with steeple rising out at its 
northern end, built of stone, and presenting a somewhat singular 
finial. Interiorly the edifice is nearly equilateral; has no 
columns (except those that carry the galleries) the roof being 
of a single span, and presents little of the ecclesiastical appear- 
ance—it is the huge meeting-house rather than the church— 
affording a fair example on a large scale of the style of church- 
building that distinguishes the period of the reign of George III. 
However, it is pre-eminent as possessing the capacity of accom- 
modating the largest congregation (it is said about 2,700) of any 
church in London, with the unusual advantage too, of all being 
enabled to see and distinctly hear the preacher. And it is, 
doubtless, the effect occasioned by the absence of columns, 
arches, secondary walls, &c., that gives to this organ the position 
“favourable to sound,” noticed by the writer of the before- 
quoted article. 

The organ stands in the western gallery ; the design of the case 
presents a front of four towers of gilt diapasons, the two to the 
sides receding considerably; there were formerly projecting 
wings on either side, but they were removed some years ago, in 
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order to increase the accommodation in the gallery for school 
children, an alteration not advantageous to the appearance of 
the organ, since its width now looks diminutive in comparison 
with the vastness of the proportions of the church itself. 

The organ which Snetzler’s instrument replaced in St. 
Augustine’s Church, Hackney, in 1758, was erected there in 1665 
by Dallans. It was of two rows of keys—with great organ 
nine stops, in the choir four. Fine oak case and diapered Pipes, 
the diapering of the pipes is recorded to have cost £78 12s. 6d., 
a sum perhaps, equal to £200 of the present day. The organ is 
now at Newport Pagnell, Bucks. ; 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
55, Regent Street. 


THE LEEDS ORGAN. 

TuE following description of the contents of the Great Organ, 
for the New Town Hall, Leeds, built by Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, and designed by Mr. Henry Smart and Mr. William 
Spark, will be read with interest by all who interest themselves 
in organ matters. 

This fine instrument possesses four manual claviers—com- 
pass of each from CC to C in altissimo—61 notes; and a pedal 
clavier extending from CCC to F, or a compass of 30 notes. 
The Orchestral Solo Organ (uppermost clavier) contains the 
following stops :— 


F. C. 








BY PIPES ON SOUND BOARDS. BY MECHANICAL COMBINATION. 
1. Bourdon (wood) ... 8 feet. | 10. Clarinet and Flute in octaves. 
2. Concert Flute Har- 11. Oboe and Flute me 
monic(to fiddleG) 8 ,, 12. Clarinet and Bassoon _,, 

3. Piccolo Harmonic(to 13. Clarinet and Oboe 5 
tenor C ... as er 14. Oboe and Bassoon a 

4. OttavinaHarmonic 2 ,, 15. Flute, Clarinet, and Bassoon 

5. Clarinet... nee: in double octaves. 

6. Oboe (totenorC) 8 ,, 16. Flute, Oboe, and Bassoon in 

7. Cor. Anglais and double octaves. 
Bassoon (free reed) 8 ,, 

8. Tromba_ ... 8 » 

9. Ophicleide Bo 

The Swell-Organ (second clavier) contains the following 

stops :— 

: oie (wood) ... 16 feet. 9. Wood Flute 4 feet. 

2. Open Diapason 8 , | 10. Twelfth a 

3. Stopped Diapason 11. Fifteenth ... 2 » 
(treble to tenor C) | 12. Piccolo (wood) 2 ss 
—wood ... » 8 4 | 13. Sesquialtra 5 ranks, 

4. Ditto ditto, Bass— | 14, Mixture .:, can) Rat 
(wood) ... .. 8 5, | 15. Contra Fagotto ... 16 feet, 

5. Keraulophon (to | 16. Trumpet ... S ;, 
tenor C)... w. 8 ,, | 17, Cornopean e.; 

6. Harmonic Flute (to 18. Oboe 8 4; 
fiddle G).... sp » | 19, Vox Humana B55 

7. Octave we & 5, | 20. Clarion 4 4 

8. Gemshorn Ay 4 


The Great Organ (third clavier) contains, in reality, two com- 
plete and distinct organs, of different powers and qualities. 
One, called the “front great organ,” contains the following 


stops :— 

1. Double Diapason 6. Wald Flote 4 feet. 
(open metal) . 16 fect. 7. Twelfth 3 5; 

2. Open Diapason 8 , | 8. Fifteenth ... Bigs 

3. Spitz Gamba 8 , | 9. Quint Mixture 5 ranks 

4, Stopped Diapason | 10. Tierce Mixture 5 
(wood) ... we 8 4, | 11. Trumpet 8 feet 

5. Octave (metal) | 12. Clarion Bivags 


The contents of the “ back great organ” are as follows:— 
13, Bourdon—Wood.,., 16 feet. {19. Harmonic Flute (to 


14, Flute a Pavillon .., 8 ,, Gamut G), small 
15. Viola a ee open ; 4 feet. 
16. Harmonic Flute (to 20. Harmonic Flute ... 2 ,, 
Fiddle G, conti- 21. Cymbal 6 ranks, 
nued tothe bottom 22. Furniture ... see ade 
in open wooden 23. Contra Trombone... 16 feet. 
pipes) 8.» 24. Trombone... er 
17. Quint _— 25. Harmonic Trumpet 8 ,, 
18. Octave A 26. Tenor Trombone ,., 4 


” 


In the Choir Organ (lowermost clavier), are the following 
stops:— 





1, Sub-dulciana (open 7. Octave 4 feet. 
metal to Tenor C 8. SuabeFlute,toTenor 
and stopped wood C (wood) ou » 
to the bottom) .., 16 feet. 9. Harmonic Flute (to 

2, Open Diapason S iy Tenor C) OT. oy 

3. Stopped Diapason, 10. Twelfth ... eee ter 
treble to Tenor C 11. Fifteenth ... ober ngs 
(metal) ... dee) Ones 12. Ottavina (wood) ... 2 4, 

4, Stopped Diapason, 18. Dulciana mixture... 5 ranks. 
Bass (wood) 14. Euphone (free reed) 16 feet. 

5. Salcional ... oe Be 15. Trumpet ... six a as 

6. Viol da Gamba (to 16. Clarion Yo 
Tenor C) wo 8 5 

The Pedal Organ contains the following stops:— 

1, Sub-Bass(open metal)32 feet. 8. Octave... wu. 8 feet. 

2. Contra Bourdon 9. Stopped Flute 8 , 
(wood) ... 0 OE yy 10, Twelfth oti 

3. Open Diapaso: 11. Fifteenth ... soot 
(metal ‘5 " 12. Mixture ... .. 5 ranks, 

4, Open Diapason 13. Contra Bombard 
(wood) ... ns oe (free reed) ve» 82 feet. 

5. Violon (wood) ... 16 ,, 14. Bombard ... ae ae 

6. Bourdon (wood) ... 16 ,, 15. Fagotto (free reed) 16 ,, 

7. Quint (open wood) 12 ,, 16, Clarion... ae ee 

The “ Coupling Stops” are as follows:— 

1. Solo Organ to Great Clavier. 7. Swell Organ to Great, Sub 

2. Great to Solo. Octave. 

3. Solo Organ Super Octave (on| 8. Swell Organ to Choir Clavier. 
its own Clavier). 9. Choir Organ to Great, Unison. 

4, Solo Organ Sub Octavo (on its | 10. Swell Organ to Pedal Clavier. 
own Clavier). 11. Choir Organ to ditto. 

5. Swell Organ to Great Super | 12. Great Organ to ditto. 
Octave. 13, Full Pedal Organ. 

6. Swell Organ to Great Super | 14. Solo Organ to Pedals. 
Unison. 








There are, also, eleven pedals “for various purposes of 
mechanical adjustment,” aranged as follows :— 


1. Swell Pedal. 6. 
2. Swell Pedal for Solo Organ. | 7. ope 
3. Tremulant Pedal. : | 8 Composition Pedals. 


4, Pedal admitting wind to the, 9, 
back Great Organ. | 10. Crescendo Pedal. 
5. Pedal coupling the back Great | 11. Diminuendo Pedal. 
Organ to Swell Clavier. 


As this large instrument contains many peculiarities not at 
once to be perceived from a mere inspection of its contents as 
above recited, we point out a few of the more remarkable. First 
in order, as, perhaps, in novelty, comes the Solo-Organ. No stop 
belonging to this clavier has any reference to those massive or 
“full” effects, which properly are the province of the other 
portions of the instrument. Every stop (except the “ Bourdon,” 
to be used with the reeds), is simply what it pretends to 
be—a solo stop—having the nearest attainable relation with 
its orchestral prototype. Further to increase the practical 
usefulness of this relation, all the stops (except the Bourdon 
aforesaid) are placed horizontally —a_ position which, by 
careful experiment, has been found to add between twenty 
and thirty per cent. to their ordinary intensity of tone, 
and to meet this unusual position the sound-boards are placed 
vertically instead of horizontally. Furthermore, the first eight 
stops in the list are supplied with a high pressure of wind (six 
inches for the brass and tenor, and seven inches for the middle 
and treble portions of their compass), and are enclosed in two 
swell-boxes, having Venetian shutters above, below, and in front, 
The ninth stop (ophicleide) stands, or rather lies, below the 
rest of the solo-organ, and is supplied with twelve-inches 
air pressure throughout. The great peculiarity of this 
solo-organ, however, is found in the stops numbered from 
10 to 16, which, by means of a number of mechanical contrivances 
(simple in themselves, but almost impossible to describe clearly 
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without the aid of diagrams), enable the performer to play cer- 
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tain of the stops in octaves to each other, while merely touching 
single notes on the clavier. Thus, for example, on drawing the 
stop (No. 15) labelled “flute, clarinet, and bassoon, in double 
octaves,” and pressing down the middle C of the solo clavier 
the result will be, the tenor C of the Cor Anglais,* the 
middle C of the Clarinet, and C above the 8-feet Flute 
Harmonique, sounding simultaneously. Similarly, any of the 
stops numbered from 10 to 16 will place at the performer's 
disposal the combinations with which they are labelled. The 
operation of these stops for ‘mechanical combination,” it will 
be perceived, is totally different to that of any “movement” 
whereby ordinary stops of different pitch are drawn together. 
For example, the effect produced by combining the 4-feet flute 
and the 4-feet cremona of an ordinary choir-organ, will no more 
resemble that resulting from the stop No. 10 (which places the 
middle C of the 8-feet clarinet, and the C above of the 8-feet 
flute on the same key of the clavier), than will the effect of 
the sounding octave resulting from the combination of an 
open diapason and principal, compare with that of an octave 
actually played on the open diapason alone. By these 
contrivances, then, a very acurate imitation of almost all the or- 
dinary wind-combinations of an orchestra is placed easily within 
grasp of one of the performer’s hands, leaving the other free 
for any of these purposes of florid accompaniment in which 
the modern race of players are so proficient. By the use, again, 
of Nos. 3 and 4 of the “coupling stops,” a different class of 
effects is presented. A melody, for example, played unisonously 
on the “ 5phicleide,” can be accompanied in the octave above 
and below it by any or all of the other stops of the Solo-Organ, 
and this merely by playing single notes on the clavier. On the 
whole, it may be said that this Solo Organ more nearly fulfils 
the objects implied in its title than any yet constructed. 

In the Great Organ there are some very noteworthy features 
of arrangement. The idea of dividing the Great Organ into two 
distinct masses is certainly not altogether novel; a similar dis- 
tribution has been at least hinted at in two or three continental 
examples. In the present instance, however, the principle 
has been developed, and the various resources it affords have 
been made available to a far greater extent than appears to 
have been contemplated in any other case. The twelve stops 
placed on the “front” sound-boards are calculated to form a 
comparatively light, though powerful and brilliant organ, 
while the remaining fourteen stops placed on the “back” 
sound-boards, comprising some of the strongest members 
of the flue-work—the flute’’ pavillon,t the viola, and the 
harmonic series of 8, 4, and 2 feet pitch, together with the quint, 
the large mixtures, and the heavy reeds, will form a “band” 
entirely different to the foregoing in amount and quality of 
force. There is a pedal, numbered “4” in the list of pedals for 
“mechanical adjustment,” which operates on stop-valves placed 
in the wind-trunks of the “back” sound-boards, or, in other 
words, discharges the functions of what the Dutch and German 
builders call a “ wind-coupler.” So long as this pedal remains 
“hitched dowa,” all the twenty-six stops are at the performer's 
disposal on the Great Organ clavier ; while the act of releasing 
this pedal instantaneously cuts off the wind-supply from the 
stops of the “back” sound-boards, and thus severs them from 
the control of the keys. Hence then, by the use of this pedal, 
all or any of the stops of the “back” sound-boards may be in- 
stantaneously added to the whole or any part of the “front” Great 
Organ : thus providing—(besides numerous other effects depend- 
ing on the stops at the moment in use)—the most rapid and perfect 
sforzando possible. There is, besides, another pedal, num- 
bered “5,” in the same list, the operation of which, on being 
“hitched down,” is to disconnect the stops of the “back ” 
sound-boards from the great, and couple them to the swell 
clavier,—thus rendering the two portions of the Great Organ 
separately disposable on different claviers, and suggesting a host 





* The best imitative bassoon, when properly made, that . 
ne skill has ever arrived at. iy PRR 2 
The stop is of French origin, and its name has once or twice b 
Englished into “Bell diapason.” It is one of tl ysis 
members of the flue tribe. . siatines es 





of novel combinations, of which the modern race of organists 
will not be slow to avail themselves. We may close this account 
of the mechanical arrangements of the Great Organ by stating 
that its twenty-six stops are disposed on nine sound-boards of 
ample dimensions ; and that the air with which they are sup- 
plied is increased in preseure twice in the range of the compass— 
namely, at fiddle G sharp, and again at D sharp, the twelfth 
above ; while the air supplied to the four reed stops of the 
“back” sound-boards, increasing at the same points, has a 
higher initial pressure than that allotted to the flue-work. 

The tone-composition of this Great Organ is also worthy 
of remark. Taking the proportions of the flue-stops alone, they 


stand thus:—two stops of 16 feet, six of 8 feet, one of 


6 feet, four of 4 feet, one of 3 feet, two of 2 feet, and 
eighteen ranks of mixtures. To this add the reeds, namely :— 
one of 16 feet, three of 8 feet, and two of 4 feet; and the total 
statement will be, three stops of 16 feet, nine of 8 feet, one of 6 
feet, six of 4 feet, one of 3 feet, two of 2 feet, and, as before, 
eighteen ranks of mixtures. Throughout all this there are no 
“vain repetitions ” of similar scales and qualities. For example, 
the six stops which compose the 8-feet pitch of the flue-work 
are an open diapason (of the Old English breed), a gamba (of the 
conical description), a bourdon, a fldte a pavillon (previously 
described), a viola (the largest and most powerful of the German 
tribe known as “string-toned stops”), anda fldte harmonique. 
The same care is exercised throughout the remainder of the 
flue-work,—not omitting the four mixture stops, the scales and 
compositions of which are studiously varied with reference to 
the particular part contemplated for each in the general effect. 
In the reed-work, also, of this manual, a similar rule of 
variety is observed. The trumpet and clarion of the “ front” 
Great Organ are intended to follow, as nearly as possible, the 
model of that brilliant, clangy, description of reeds which Bye- 
field made so deservedly famous—a quality, by the way, far too 
much neglected of late years in this country; while, in the 
“back” Great Organ, the modern English style of reed-work 
will be adopted for the contra trombone, trombone, and tenor 
trombone; and the most successful achievement of the French 
school will have its representative in the harmonic trumpet. 
Under all these circumstances, then of quantity and variety, 
there can be no doubt that, as a single manual, this Great Organ 
will have very few rivals in Europe. 

Having gone somewhat into detail in describing the Great 
Organ, it is needless—beyond stating that similar principles 
are to be observed throughout the instrument—to do more with 
respect to the Swell and Choir Organs than refer to the list of 
their registers as amply representing the qualities of these 
manuals respectively. In one respect, however, the arrange- 
ments of the Swell Organ differ from those usually adopted. 
Having its twenty stops disposed on four sound-boards, the two 
front ones, containing all the reed-work, are supplied with air 
at one inch heavier pressure than that allotted to the others. 

The adherents of the old-fashioned English “large pedal- 
pipe” school will, doubtless, be greatly scandalised by the 
absence of a 32-feet open wood-stop from the Pedal Organ. 
When, however, it is remembered that the 16-feet pitch should 
always represent the real weight of a Pedal Organ, that in the 
present scheme there are already three 32-feet stops—namely, a 
metal open, a bourdon, and a reed—and that an immensely large 
majority of the finest Continental examples authorise this pro- 
portion, there can be no question of its sufficiency and com- 
pleteness. There is a convenient mechanical arrangement in this 
Pedal Organ which obviates most of the difficulty sometimes 
complained of in manipulating a large number of pedal stops. 
Next to the coupler “Great Organ to Pedals” is placed a draw- 
stop, which controls the admission of wind to all the Pedal 
Organ, except only the violon and bourdon. As both these stops 
can be easily drawn or retired simultaneously, the full Pedal 
Organ may be reduced to two soft 16-feet stops by the same 
action which detaches the Great Organ keys from the pedals. 

In order as little as possible to perplex the operations of the 
performer, there are but four composition pedals for the whole 
instrument. These, however, by an instantancous adjustment, 
act, as the player requires, on the swell organ alone, or on the 
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swell, great, and pedal organs simultaneously, or on the two 
latter only. Furthermore, each of these four composition pedals 
is capable of effecting three different combinations (the changes 
extending, as before mentioned, to the swell, great, and pedal 
organs, or either of them); the modus operandi, so far as the 
performer is concerned, being simply the setting of an index 
(one of which appertains to each of the composition pedals) to 
the number indicating the required combination. 

The crescendo and diminuendo pedals, with which the list of 
“mechanical adjustments” terminates, act on the swell and 
great organ combined, or on each separately, in the same 
manuer as mentioned of the composition pedals ; and in al] these 
cases the necessary movements are imparted to the slides of the 
sound-boards by the agency of the pneumatic apparatus, whereby 
the space passed through by the pedal, and the pressure of the 
foot required to produce its motion, will both be reduced toa 
minimum. 





OpeENING or A New OrnGaAN at St. Jupr’s Courcu, Hunstet.— 
There was a special service in St. Jude’s Church, Pottery Field, 
Hunslet, in connection with the opening of a new organ which 
has been erected in that church. The instrument was built by 
Mr. Booth, of Wakefield, and cost about £154. The money was 
principally contributed by the members of the congregation. 
There has hitherto been no musical instrument in the church. 
At the service on Thursday, there was a large congregation, 
including a good proportion of the poorer inhabitants of the 
district. Several clergymen from neighbouring parishes were 
also present. Full choral service was performed by the choir, 
assisted by some of the members of the choir of the Leeds Parish 
Church, and other churches. Mr. Lancaster was the organist. 
A sermon was preached by the Rev. C, H. Collier, incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, who selected as his text a portion of the 18th verse 
of the 5th chapter of the ist Epistle of St. John—* Whosoever 
is born of God sinneth not.” A collection was afterwards made, 
amounting to £6 17s. 5}d., in aid of the organ fund. Special 
sermons will be preached in the church on Sunday, and collec- 
tions made in aid of the organ fund, there being still a deficiency 
of about £40, 








Pestu.—Friar Liszt is engaged to write a religious composi- 
tion in honour of Saint Elizabeth, to be executed by the Stephan 
Society. 

ASSEMBLY OF THE WetsH Barps, &c.—We learn from a printed 
circular, that ‘ under the protection of God and his peace, will be held 
on Alban Elved (September 21), a.p. 1858, at Llangollen, in North 
Wales, the National Gorsedd of British Bards; and with it the Royal 
Chair of Powys, accompanied by a Grand Eisteddfod, which will be 
extended over four successive days, viz., September 21, 22, 23, 24, and 
at which, through the generosity of the British public, prizes to the 
amount of £400 will be awarded to the successful candidates. The 
Gorsedd dates as far back as the time of Prydain ab Aedd Mawr, about 
1000 years before the Christian era. The Chair of Powys was founded 
by the three royal bards, Llywarch Hén, Brochwell Yegythreg, and 
Gwron ab Cynfarch, in the sixth century. The Histeddfod dates its 
origin from the time of Owain ab Mexen Wledig (Maximus the Em- 
peror), and marks the era of Britain’s freedom from the Roman yoke, 
and the restoration of the supremacy of the British language. The 
object of the Eisteddfod is, in the first place, to promote the study 
and cultivation of the poetry, music, and general literature of the 
Cymry,—to preserve the Welsh language,—to encourage native arts 
and manufactures,—and to rescue from neglect and oblivion the 
national usages of the Principality. In the second place, its object is 
to promote a spirit of loyalty and patriotism among the people,—of 
mutual confidence and intercourse between rich and poor,—and of 
social harmony among all classes, Such are the objects which the 
promoters of the forthcoming Eisteddfod have in view—an Eisteddfod 
which they will strenuously endeavour to conduct, as far as circum- 
stances permit, in strict accordance with the forms and usages of 
ancient times.” We have also seen the programme of this national 
event. Under the head of “ Prose” there are five prizes ; “ Oratory,” 1; 
* Poetry,” 17; “Music,” 12; “Heraldry,” 1; “Art, 7; and “ Mis- 
cellaneous,” 6. We observe that the Rev. Jd. Hughes, Meltham Par- 
sonage, Huddersfield, is one of the honorary secretaries Leeds 
Intelligencer, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
BY A MUSICIAN, 
(Continued from page 469.) 


Arter having been in California about a year, during which 
period we met with continuous success in our concert specula- 
tion, I began to think of returning to New York, for my home- 
sickness was getting almost too much to bear. But Fate 
decreed otherwise. Miss Catherine Hayes made her appear- 
ance one fine day in the early spring of 1853, and created a new 
furore, and as the party I was with left for Lima and Valparaiso, 
I willingly accepted an engagement as her conductor. 

She arrived at a happy period. Trade, which for the last year 
had been seriously depressed, was now active ; real estate had 
gone, and was going up (a healthy sign). Miss Hayes’s success 
was unequivocal, and the fickle San Friskyones soon forgot the 
song of the American Thrush in the notes of the Swan of 
Erin; a most abominable appellation, as I take it, for swans 
only make a horrid noise like the trial of a bad bassoon-reed ; 
and even geese have no claim to belong to, a musical family, 
except when, as described by a facetious cook, “you roast him 
alyve,’ (which process is ingeniously described in an old work 
much antecedent to Mrs. Glasse,) and when the living bird is 
brought to table, and you proceed to carve him, “he maketh a 
ryghte pleasaunt noyse, which is myghtye agreeable.” Money 
now tumbled in fast upon me, for the Swan had brought no 
opera scores, and she wished to give operatic scenes in costume, 
so that I had plenty of work to do in arranging and scoring, 
which labour brought a liberal return upon the lady’s part. 
I therefore made up my mind to settle permanently in California, 
and having already assisted much in the elevation of orchestral 
music in New York, was not at all disinclined to become the 
pioneer of good music upon the shores of the North Pacific. 
Miss Hayes, after a most triumphant reception and tour through 
the State, left for South America in May, 1853. Another cele- 
brity arrived in this month ; Mrs. Catherine N. Sinclair, a lady 
who from her great talent as an actress, and capacity as a 
manager, was admirably fitted to lead the theatrical taste of 
the community. A superb theatre was erected for her (the 
Metropolitan, lately destroyed by fire), and having opened the 
San Francisco Hall, during the building of the Metropolitan, the 
company was formed, engagements were made with foreign 
artistes, and the Metropolitan was opened on December 24th, 
1853, with a fine company, Mrs. Sinclair, manager; Mr. J. B. 
Booth, stage manager; Mr. Fairchild, scenic artist ; and your 
humble servant, as musical director. My orchestra was small, 
but efficient ; and upon Madame Anna Thillon’s arrival in 
January, 1854, her operas were exceedingly well done, although 
she cut the score to ribands. The opera company consisted of 
Thillon, Miss Julia Gould, Messrs. Hudson and Bentler, tenors ; 
and Messrs. Leach and Statdfeldt, bassos ; the chorus (most 
excellent) by a German society. Madame Thillon’s success, 
both in an artistic and pecuniary sense, must have been very 
gratifying. 

The next musical arrival was Madame Anna Bishop, who, 
during her stay, did the work of about twenty prima donnas, 
but, 1 regret to say, without the pecuniary reward that her 
great talents, both as a singer and actress, entitled her to, not 
from want of appreciation or support upon the part of the peo- 
ple, but from the injudicious speculations of her manager, 
Bochsa, and the general commercial ruin that enveloped the 
state during a great portion of her stay. Miss Hayes returned 
from South America in May, 1854, but from the latter cause, 
this time did not make money ; and she sailed for Australia in 
August, where she made a large fortune, which I sincerely wish 
she may live long to enjoy. An Italian Opera Company arrived 
in November, 1854, consisting of Madame Barili Thorn and 
Madame Bedei, prime donne, Mrs. Voorhees, contralto; Signor 
Scola, tenore, Signor Lauzoni, baritone, and one of the best 
artists and good men I ever knew; Signor Leonardi as basso. 
The operas produced were Lrnani, I Due Foscari, Nabuco (with 
military band on the stage, and grand ballet), J Lombardi, 
Norma, Lucrezia, Sonnambula, Favorita, It Barbiere, and others, 





as the people say, “‘too tedious to mention,” Verdi was, of course, 
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the favourite, and when I used to see that poor little Barili | 
tearing herself to pieces in his demoniac service (causing her 
death not long afterwards) I used to long for a “Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to singers.” But things had now 
taken a turn, business was bad, and the opera season 
was a failure, and with the exception of a slight change 
in affairs upon the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Wil- 
liams, who were amazingly successful, Mrs. Sinclair’s term of 
management expired with severe pecuniary loss to herself, a 
loss she might have avoided, had she, like some managers, closed 
after her first success, and ne ignored her future en- 
gagements, I have thus rapidly sketched the musical and 
dramatic growth of the country from my arrival in 1852 to md 
departure in 1855, and have, of course, anticipated many recol- 
lections which would be peacing to the reader, and some, I 
grieve, to say, which recall a time of the greatest misery to 
myself, 

t previously mentioned that I determined to remain perma- 
nently in California, and had sent for my dear wife, and my 
three boys; had built mea house in a beautiful valley, “ con- 
vaynient to the city,” planted a garden with lots of roses and 
geraniums, not forgetting a patch of vegetables, bought a 
comical horse and still more comical dog, and waited with much 
anxiety the arrival of the steamer which contained all I held 
most dear on earth. I used to while away the time by “pottering” 
about the house, and wondering how my darling would be 
pleased with my endeavours to make her a happy and comfort- 
able home, till, as the time grew near, I got into a perfect 
nervous fever, and used to pass my spare time upon Telegraph 
Hill, in company with many other anxious hearts which awaited 
their dear ones’ arrival. On Sunday morning I had watched 
until nearly three o’clock, when a heavy fog from the sea ob- 
scured the bay, and I thought of turning in for a short snooze, but 
could not have been asleep an hour, when I was awakened by 
my brother-in-law, with the horrid intelligence that the Ten- 
nessee had in the fog gone ashore nine miles or so to the 
north of the Heads, and that the news had been brought to the 
city by some sailors, who had escaped from the wreck in a whale 
boat, and found their way, by miracle, into the Bay. I tore dis- 
tractedly, into the streets, and soon found one of the sailors, 
“ Are Mrs. L——, and the children on board ?” “They are, sir, 
safe and well; the passengers are being landed, and no lives are 
lost.” I cannot describe the unutterable feeling of thankfulness 
to God that I experienced, nor the longing desire I had to be 
with them. A large party of husbands, brothers, and friends, 
was soon collected, and the steam-ship company having placed a 
steamer at our disposal, at nine at night we crossed the Bay to 
Sancelito, and from thence were to make our way, as best we 
could, on foot to the wreck, which was reported as being some- 
where up the coast. Jolly old Jack Martin, the marine reporter, 
headed the party, and Iam ashamed to say that several of the 
husbands felt their courage ooze away as we landed in utter 
darkness upon the shore, aud they declined the perilous 
enterprise. Old Jack had provided himself with a lantern 
and a bottle of brandy. Away we plunged, sixteen in all, 
“through bog, fen, flat,” up mountains, down precipices, every 
now and then ay across herds of wild mustangs, who, with 
a sound between a shriek anda snort, rushed across our path 
like a torrent. Our only hope was to keep our faces to the wind, 
for the sky was clouded, and no friendly star aided us, 
We did not know where the wreck lay, and when at length 
half dead with fatigue from scrambling among the rocks, 
and soaked with perspiration, we arrived at the head of a 
ravine of about a mile in length, we could scarcely believe 
our senses as we saw upon the shore an encampment 
of tents, and the huge rolling bulk of the devoted vessel 
heaving and tossing in the surf, and made visible by the 
height of enormous fires that the men had made from the ribs of 
stout vessels lost upon the beach. We descended the ravine, 
and shall I ever forget the joy of that wild reunion? My dear 
one safe and well, and my boys so grown, and nothing lost, not 
even ashoe wet,! How we laughed and cried, as I heard how the 
little one had kept watch on a peak of rock looking for his 
Faver, who he said “ was sure to come and fetch him ;” and how 





my wife had philosophically calmed the terrors of the other 
ladies by the cheering idea that “If they were worth seeking, 
their husbands would be sure to find them ;” and had very 
coolly turned into bed in the sand, where they looked like a lot 
of sardines in a box. ‘ 

Was the joy of this meeting so soon to be turned into sorrow? 
I can scarcely write it, but from that time my dear one drooped. 
The slow but sure disease, consumption, had already set his seal 
upon her loved and loving form, and as I watched her daily 
sinking, and in agonies of pain—for over a year her torture never 
ceasing—while she bore her misery with a resignation and a 
courage that were marvellous to behold, I felt that if I could 
have poured my heart’s blood at her feet to give her one 
moment’s ease, how freely I would have done it. I need write 
no more. I soon was alone. Alone in this great world, with 
all its loneliness, but I was like a living corpse upon the earth ; 
my heart was buried with her in that narrow grave, and I was 
desolate. 

(To be continued.) 








THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


[Tux subjoined account of this admirable institution merits 
attention —Eb. M. W.] 


For upwards of three-quarters of a century this noble Institution 
has annually ministered to the medical and surgical requirements of the 
necessitous poor centred in the midland counties of England, and so 
important has been the relief administered by this excellent charity, 
that, from the opening of the Hospital, in the year 1779, up to the end 
of June, 1857, no less than 424,605 patients have benefited by its ex- 
istence, and of that number 96,442 have been admitted as in-patients 
within its walls. : 

During the last twenty years, Birmingham and the immediately 
adjacent districts have doubled their inhabitants—new and extensive 
factories have been established within the town and its vicinity—a net- 
work of railways, stimulating intercourse with the midland metropolis, 
has been laid down—and, as a consequent result, a teeming population, 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits, often rendered hazardous from the 
machinery employed, has been brought into contact with the charity, 
upon the resources of which increasing numbers are annually becoming 
claimants. To meet the increased demands of the hospital thus arisen, 
it has been found necessary to erect an additional wing to the building, 
thereby providing another ward, containing twenty beds for in-patients, 
and affording also the means of supplying better accommodation for 
the treatment and relief of the numerous out-patients who daily attend 
to have their ailments relieved by the skilful medical and surgical staff 
of the institution. 

The hospital derives its revenues from endowments, subscriptions, 
donations, legacies, and the profits arising from the celebration of the 
Triennial Musical Festivals. During the year ending Midsummer, 
1857, nineteen thousand and forty-five patients, of whom two thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five were in-patients, received the benefits of 
the institution, and the total outlay during that period amounted to 
£7,424 12s. 10d. 

Notwithstanding the acceptable pecuniary aid received from another 
source since the festival of 1855, which has mainly enabled the accom- 
plishment of the enlargement and improvements referred to, the expen- 
diture of the hospital, with every proper regard to economy, continues 
to exceed the fixed income, in a manner which creates an anxious feel- 
ing as to the possibility of keeping up the existing usefulness of the 
institution. The treasurer’s account is overdrawn nearly two thonsand 
pounds, and the payments for the current quarter have to be provided 
for. Under such circumstances the Festival Committee appeal to 
the benevolent, the philanthropic, and the public generally, to assist the 
cause of charity, by granting a generous support to the forthcoming 
festival. If the pecuniary result of the twenty-seventh triennial cele- 
bration should be such as to preclude the necessity of curtailing during 
the next three years the inestimable advantages at present secured to 
the sick and afflicted poor, it will be a matter of sincere congratulation, 
as any diminution in the actual extensive efficiency of the institution 
cannot fail to be otherwise than severely felt by numbers who, from 
accident or disease, might find themselves deprived in their hour of 
need, of the incalculable blessings of such a charity as the Birmingham 
General Hospital. _ J. F. LEDSAM, - 

July, 1858. Chairman of the Festival Committee. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—TITIENS, 
Alboni, and Piccolomini; Belletti, Beneventano, Viuletti, Rossi, Aldighieri, 
and Giugliui. Final Performances.—Reduced prices. : 
To-morrow, Monday, August 2, LUCREZIA BORGIA, (last time), and last 
appearance but one of Mailile. Titicns. i nate 
Tuesday, August 3, 1L TROVATORE, (last appearance of Ma ille Titicns.) ; 
Wednesday, August 4, (last night | uc cre a variety of entertainments, in 
which Madille. Piccolomini, Mad. Alboni, and Sig Giuglini will appear. 
Thursday, August 5, (last night but two), LA ZINGARA. ae 
Friday, August 6, (last night but on:), LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, and 
other entertainments. 
Saturday, August 7, (the last night), LA TRAVIATA. On cach occasio», a 
Divertissement, in which Madl'e, Boschetti will appear. 
Applications to be made at the Box-office. 
ROYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
N Monday, and during the week, will be presented 
Shakspere’s pay of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Shylock, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Portia, Mrs. C. Kean. Preceded by the new Farce, entitled DYING FOR LOVE. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEA'TRE.—On Saturday evening 
next, July $1, the performance will commence with LEADING 
STRINGS After which BOOTS AT THE SWAN. To conclude with A 
HANDSOME HUSBAND Commence at half-pas* 7. 
GC NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SMOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun DovGrass. 

In consequence of the enormous success, and the ¢ owded state «f the theatre, 
Mr. Douglass has prevailed upon those great artistes of the Adelphi Company, viz., 
Mr. B. Webster, Madame Celeste, Mr. Paul Bedford, Miss Keeley, to play six 
nights longer, which positively must be the last, in consequence of Madame 
Celeste’s contin:ntal tour. THE GREEN BUSHES every evening, with OUR 
FRENCH LADY'S MAID. On Monday, August 2. and duri:g the week, to 
commence with TILE GREEN BUSHES, in which Mad ime Cel: ste will appear, 
supported by the Adelphi favourites. To conclude with OUR FRENCH LADY’S 
MAID, in which My. B. Webster and Madame Celeste will perform. No advance 
in the prices. 


























JUSTIFICATION OF M. DURILLON D’ENGELURE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Srr,—I did not think it de rigueur to state that my articolo on 
Guillaume Tell was a traduzione of the urticolo of “A. B.” inserito 
in the Armonia of Firenze, since tle direziune of that giornale non 
politico, which draws its iaspirazioni from the Po, has frequently 
appropriated my labours without viconoscimento—a portamento, which, 
to say the minimo, is illagrimabile. 

I am—stimatissiino Sir—your servant, 
DuriLton D’Encervre. 

[At the most, then, M. D’Engelure has been perfunctory.— 
Ep. /, W.] 


DEATH. 


On Saturday, the 24th inst., in London, at the house of his sister, 
Mrs, Taylor, Charles Danvers Hackett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., in his forty- 
sixth year, son of the late Captain Philip J. D. Hackett, of the Priory, 
Rawmarsbh, Yorks. i 
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THE music meetings promise well this year—at least in 
many respects. To Leeds we have more than once alluded, 
and shall allude again. Of the three Choirs at Hereford we 
shall probably speak next weck. Meanwhile, our present 
business is with the Birmingham Festival, which deservedly 
ranks as the first and most important, not only in England, 
but in Europe. The prospectus, with full details, having 
already been issued, there is enough and to spare for 
comment. 

The 27th triennial celebration commences on Tuesday 
morning, August 31st, with Mendelssohn’s Lilijah. 
No Birmingham Festival would be regarded as complete 
without this oratorio, which, as all our readers are 
doubtless aware, was composed expressly for Birmingham, 
and first performed in the Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 26, 1846, under the direction of Mendelssohn himself, 





The inhabitants of this great emporium of industry and 
commerce are justly proud of the honour thus conferred upon 
them, and, moreover, have good reason to remember with 
satisfaction that to their own spirit of honourable enterprise 
was due the suggestion that first originated so great a 
masterpiece. On Wednesday morning Mr. Costa’s oratorio 
of “li, which obtained so great a success at the meet- 
ing of 1855, for which it was expressly written, is to be 
repeated. On Thursday morning, Zhe Messiah—as a matter 
of course, a Messiah-less festival being almost unprecedented. 
On Friday morning, the performances are to commence with 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s oratorio of Judith, composed, like 
Elijah and EN, expressly for the Birmingham Festival. Of 
this new work, about which so much curiosity is excited, 
and which we trust may, by its merits, sustainsthe reputa- 
tion of the English school, we ourselves know nothing. A 
contemporary, however —Aris’s Birmingham Gazette — is 
evidently better informed ; and from the pages of that journal 
au notice of Judith has been transferred to another 
column of our this day’s impression. From this notice it 
will appear that the writer has had the privilege of examining 
the score, or of attending some private performance, since 
his description of the work is accompanied by strongly 
expressed opinions of its musical merits. Judith being, we 
presume, a short oratorio (in which it resembles Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, and Spohr’s Last Judgment), Mendelssohn’s 
Lauda Sion, and Beethoven’s Mass* in C, are further 
included in Friday’s programme, which will, under the cir- 
cumstances, be quite as lengthy as the variety of its contents 
is likely to render it attractive. The principal singers 
engaged in the performances of sacred music are Mesdames 
Castellan, Clara Novello, and Viardot Garcia, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Weiss, and 
Sig. Belletti. In looking over the distribution of the pieces 
allotted to each of these performers, we remark that a 
practice which has lately prevailed, and of which we cannot 
approve, is largely resorted to—we mean that of dividing 
each of the principal voice-parts between two singers, and 
thus weakening the effect of the performance for the sake of 
the attraction of an additional name in the bills. For ex- 
ample—in Elijah and the Messiah the soprano music of the 
first part is allotted to Madame Castellan, and of the second 
part to Madame Novello, while the contralto music is 
similarly shared between Madame Viardot Garcia and Miss 
Dolby. Mr. Costa is too wise to allow the effect of his 
own oratorio to be thus endangered ; and thus, in Zhi, we 
find the four principal parts uniformly sustained by Mesdames 
Novello and Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. 

The miscellaneous concerts are capitally made out, and in 
every respect attractive. Besides the well-known singers 
already named, Madame Alboni, Madlle. Victoire Balfe, 
Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi lend their assistance, and 
every evening presents some special feature of interest in 
the shape of an important work. On Tuesday evening, for 
instance, there will be Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with addi- 
tional accompaniments by Mr. Costa. This may possibly lead to 
some inquiries about the additional accompaniments of Mozart, 
which were used several years since at Exeter Hall, when 
Acis and Galatea was performed by the Harmonic Union, under 
the direction of Mr. Benedict. If these were found satisfactory, 








* We see no reason for investing a Roman Catholic mass with the 
Protestant title of “service”—more especially since the Latin text is 
to be sung, and the arena of performance is not a church, but a 
municipal hall. 
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why were new ones considered necessary !* No doubt of Mr. 
Costa’s thorough competence for the task he has undertaken is 
involved in this query, since that—if proof were wanting 
from so accomplished a musician—has been proved in Samson 
and Judas Maccabeus ; but the rejection of Mozart’s ac- 
companiments throws a doubt upon their genuineness, 
which we should like to have explained. At the first even- 
ing concert there will be no symphony, but the second 
(Wednesday) commences auspiciously with the magnificent 
Jupiter of Mozart. On this occasion the prominent novel 
feature is to be Mendelssohn’s Cantata, “‘l'o the Sons of Art,” 
for solo quartet, chorus of male voices and accompaniments 
of brass instrumentst—originally composed for an out-door 
festival at Cologne, and executed in the open air by 
2,500 voices and instruments. At the third concert 
(Thursday evening) there is also a symphony —Mendels- 
sohn’s in A minor—and on this occasion Mr. Costa’s 
serenata, composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
and entitled Zhe Dream, will be performed for the first 
time in public, the vocal solos being allotted to Mad. Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss. The miscel- 
laneous selections will derive great interest from the number 
of distinguished vocalists, foreign and native, who take part 
in them ; but they would be better if they were not so long, 
and more generally attractive for the intermixture of one or 
two instrumental solos, without which such a quantity of 
vocal pieces, in all styles, becomes in the end somewhat 
wearisome. Leeds has been wiser than either Birmingham 
or Hereford in this respect. 

The band and chorus will be on the scale of splendour and 
completeness to which we have been long accustomed at the 
Birmingham Festival, and which it is the pride of Mr. Costa, 
the conductor, and in a great measure the care of his inde- 
fatigable “right hand,” Mr. J. O. Mason (orchestral steward), 
to maintain. The president this year is the Earl of 
Dartmouth, who we earnestly trust may not give encourage- 
ment to the system of “encoring” pieces at the morning 
performances of sacred music. The meeting winds up, as 
usual, with a grand dress ball, in the Town Hall, on Friday 
evening. The prospects are cheering, and it is hoped that 
the funds of the General Hospital,t one of the noblest 
charities in Great Britain, may derive material assistance 
from the surplus, after payment of all the enormous expenses 
inseparable from so vast an undertaking. 








WE didn’t go to St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday last to hear 
Mr. Abel Matthews perform his “great feat from memory,” 
neither will we go if he announces a repetition of the same 
feat on Tuesday next. 

The feat consists in the recital, from memory alone, of the 
whole of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which, according to Mr. 
Abel Matthews, contains 10,565 lines. We have no doubt 
that these figures are right, and whether they are 
or not, we shall not put ourselves in a position to 
correct them by counting the lines. We are content to 





* In the catalogue of Mozart’s compositions for November, 1788— 
the year during which the three great symphonies in E flat, G minor, 
and C major (Jupiter) were produced—we find “ .4cis and Galatea of 
Handel, retravaillé.” 

t This vigorous composition has been performed at the Philharmonic 
Concerts in London, aud was recently introduced by Mr. Benedict, at 
his first “ Festival Concert” in the Orystal Palace. 

¢ Of which an account will be found in another column, 





receive the Miltonian statistics with faith and gratitude. 
Tn return for the useful information diffused by means of his 
placards and advertisements, let us hope that Mr. Abel 
Matthews will find an adequate reward. May he meet with 
a friend, who will tell him how many whitebait there were 
in the last dish consumed at the “ Trafalgar,” and, after that, 
may he meet another who will count out a plate of green 
peas before his eyes. The rich man who paid Correggio a 
large sum of money in copper coin, and thereby occasioned 
the death of the painter, is handed down to us as a monster 
of cruelty, which, considering there is not a word of truth 
in the story, is somewhat unfair. To Mr. Abel Matthews 
this Dives—this mauvais riche—would have been a positive 
benefactor. What a luxury to ascertain by actual manipu- 
lation the number of farthings contained in a good round 
sum of pounds sterling! 

We are pleased that we know the number of lines in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and if we so far forget all self-respect 
as to perpetrate a vile pun, we should say, that we cocker’d 
ourselves up on the strength of our arithmetical enlighten- 
ment. But having learned all we want to learn from Mr. 
Abel Matthews, we shrink from St. Martin’s Hall. Whether 
he can say the whole 10,565 lines without stumble or boggle, 
or whether he is apt to break down at the end of the first 
five, we do not care a jot. 

And why should we care? What the does it matter 
to us whether Mr. Abel Matthews has a good memory or 
not? We don’t want to know whether he prefers beef to 
mutton, or whether he thinks a checked trouser superior to 
a stripe. Neither do we want to know the extent of his 
mnemonic powers. 

If Mr. Abel Matthews had told us that he intended to 
illustrate the national epic by the force of his elocution, and 
we had nothing else to do, we might possibly have dropped 
in upon his exhibition. But he simply informed the world 
that he designed to show his own ability to have 10,565 
lines by heart. And about his possession of this faculty we 
care nothing,—no, not the faintest shadow of the thinnest 
farthing. 

If Mr. Abel Matthews had offered to jump through 10,565 
hoops in succession without stopping, we would have gone to 
witness the exploit, even if we had broken an engagement to 
dine off minced veal; for Mr. Abel Matthews jumping 
through 10,565 hoops would have been a funny spectacle. 
We should not have become wiser by ascertaining the gym- 
nastic talent of Mr. Abel Matthews—still we should have 
been amused. 

But we could have derived neither amusement nor in- 
struction from hearing a dreary delivery of furlongs of blank 
verse. We could not have turned the knowledge thus 
painfully acquired to any practical account. 

Far be it from us to offend Mr. Abel Matthews. In- 
deed, it would be the height of imprudence to affront a 
gentleman of so terribly long a memory, for though he 
might forgive in the most Christian spirit, we are certain 
that he would never forget. Far be it from us to damp the 
curiosity of any person who wishes to know whether 
Mr. Abel Matthews has actually learned twelve books of 
Paradise Lost by heart, and is willing to take a reserved 
seat for the gratification of that passion which, as Mr. Abel 
Matthews can tell us (without book), came in with “ Mar’s 
first disobedience and the fruit, &c.” We merely say that 
we do not participate in the anxiety (doubtless general), to 
know whether Mr, Abel Matthews has a tenacioys memory 
or not, 
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We fear we are growing obtrusive and egotistical. What 
has the world to do with our private tastes and predilections, 
that we should thus indecently parade them? Why, jesting 
apart, the world cares just as much for our private tastes as 
it cares for Mr, Abel Matthew’s memory ; neither more nor 
less. 


THE PHILHARMONIC DIRECTORS FOR 1858-9. 
G. F. Anderson, Esq. 
F. B. Jewson, Esq. 
(To be continued in our next.) 











Meyerseer’s New Comic Opera.—The Révue et Gazelte 
Musicale is indignant that the correspondent of the Indé- 
pendance Belge should question its assertion that Meyerbeer’s 
new opera was never promised to M. Carvalho. The Révue 
positively denies that there was ever any treaty between 
sey sd and manager about the production of the work at 
the ThéAtre-Lyrique. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

‘Wuat changes were made by Donzelli, Braham, and the rest, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but if as many as Signor 
Alary finds necessary for Signor Mario, it must have been a sad 
thing for Don Giovanni. We feel convinced that 100 per 
cent. less meddling with (and muddling) the music of Mozart, 
would have suited Signor Mario infinitely better. There is no 
reason why the whole of the introduction should not be sung in 
the same key—whether that key be F, the original, or a note 
higher, in which latter case Mad. Grisi would be obliged to 
strain a point or two. Anything would be better than the 
introduction “after Signor Alary”—anything would be better 
than the transposition of the last ten bars in the overture, 
the rush (or rather tumble) back into the right key, after 
“Notte e giorno” has been sung in G—than the clamber- 
ing (or scrambling) a note higher, when Signor Alary 
is desirous of once more finding himself at G (minor) 
in the trio for basses—than these and other such bar- 
barities. Anything would be better. A passage or so out 
of Nino, Luisa Miller, or the Tre Nozze would be better. 
But then Sig. Alary would not have touched £300—and 
Sig. Alary would have been worse, not better, for 
that. These are indeed commercial times. Money can com- 
mand anything, even to the mutilation of a chef-d'euvre 
that has been honoured and revered for well nigh three-quar- 
ters of a century. Sig. Alary, however, has acted magnani- 
mously in signing his handy work, which otherwise might have 
been attributed to Mr. Costa—no, not to Mr. Costa—to Mr, 
Alfred Mellon—no, not to Mr. Alfred Mellon, but to Mr, 
Horton, an unoffending gentleman whose worst crime was that 
of copying out the parts—Sig. Alary’s parts—and sticking them 
into the music books for the orchestra. 

“Transpositions were indispensable.” Good—but surely not 
so many. “Alterations were inevitable.” True—but surely 
not such alterations as those which disfigure the quartet in B flat 
(Act I), and the trio in A (Act II.). About the recitatives 
there may be conflicting opinions. Ours is, that for the most 
part they have been awkwardly accommodated to the voice of 
Sig. Mario, who is often restrained by them where fluency is 
most desirable. 

To leave this part of the subject however (which we shall re- 
consider on a future occasion), and to be purely and briefly 








historical—Don Giovanni was presented on Thursday (ahd will 
be repeated to-night) with the following cast :— 


Don Giovanni ( first time) ata .» Sig. Mario, 
Leporello (first time) i « Sig. Ronconi. 

- Zerlina ... <a te are ... Mad. Bosio, 
Donna Annas. an eee .. Mad, Grisi. 
Donna Elvira... én r ..» Madlle. Marni. 
Don Ottavio ... aaa as ... Sig. Tamberlik. 
Masetto ... fh ae ae Sig. Polonini. 
Commendatore ... is ba Sig. Tagliafico. 


The house was crammed to the ceiling—as might, indeed, have 
been anticipated. The excitement was very great, and aug- 
mented as the opera went on. There were six encores :—“ La 
ci darem ” (Bosio and Mario), “ Batti batti” (Bosio), the trio of 
masks (Grisi, Marai, and Bosio), “Deh vieni alla finestra”’ 
(Mario), “Vedrai carino” (Bosio), and “Il mio tesoro 
(Tamberlik). 

For the present we would rather suspend our opinion of the 
new Don Giovanni and the new Leporello, both of whom must 
get accustomed to their parts before they can do full jus- 
tice to themselves, to the music, and to the drama; but 
we are very much mistaken if Sig. Mario and Sig. Ronconi 
do not in the end far more than realise all that was expected 
of them. The other characters were unexceptionable. Mad. 
Bosio sang deliciously, Madlle. Marai very cleverly, and Signor 
Tamberlik, superbly. Sig. Tagliafico and Sig. Polonini should 
have medals struck in their honour, as the very acmé of perfec- 
tion in their respective characters of the Commandant and 
Masetto. Mad. Grisi’s Donna Anna, (although, unfortunately, 
“Or sai chi l onore” was transposed a tone) could hardly be 
surpassed in grandeur. The orchestra was magnificent (in spite 
of the brass and the cymbals); and the chorus everything that 
could possibly be desired. But why not Mozart’s score, instead 
of three trombones at the “ wings,” in the scene of the cemetery? 
And where was the chorus of demons, when Don Giovanni is 
dragged away to punishment ? 

To-night will, in a great measure, decide what Thursday has 
left undecided, To-night will either fulfil or disappoint expec- 
tation. To-night will show whether (thanks to Sig. Mario) 
Sig. Alary’s Don Giovanni is to become a fixture in the reper- 
tory, or to be abandoned as “ perfunctory.” But of that, the 
general “ getting up” of the opera, and several other matters 
connected with it, more—much more—in our next. 

On Saturday a new divertissement, entitled LZ’ Amour d’une 
Rose, with music by Mr. Alfred Mellon, was produced for Madlle. 
Zina Richard. The divertissement is of the slightest possible 
structure, or, more properly, no structure, and its meaning, if it 
have any, is not transparent. The scene, after some prelimi- 
naries, is made to represent a brilliant flower-garden, in which 
Madlle. Zina Richard dances some novel steps with remarkable 
ease and vigour, and which provides some very effective 
groupings and some striking changes. The music is so tuneful and 
lively, that Mr. Alfred Mellon must be induced to try his 
hand upon a.subject more worthy of his talents, In the final 
pas, when the flowers and flower-pots move about with celerity, 
and at every motion seem to throw obstacles in the way of the 
dancer, Madlle. Zina Richard was no less remarkable for the 
quickness and precision with which she avoided all the impedi- 
ments that sprung up before her as if by enchantment, than for 
the charming ease and infinite grace preserved in the midst of 
the highest bounds and most rapid evolutions, The applause 
was loud and frequent, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue performances of the past week present no novel feature. 
The operas were—on Saturday, Luerezia Borgia; Tuesday, 
Il Trovatore ; Thursday, Lucrezia Borgia and La Serva Padrona; 
and last night, the Barbiére and the finale scene from J Martiri. 
To-night, Don Giovanni. 

The theatre will be open every night next week. The follow- 
ing arrangements have been made :—Monday, Lucrezia Borgia ; 
Tuesday, J TJrovatore (Madlle. Titiens’s last appearance) ; 
Wednesday, Don Pasquale, with the last scene from Cenerentola, 
for Alboni; Friday, La Zingara; and Saturday, Za Traviata. 
Madlle. Boschetti will appear in a divertissement every evening. 








THE “DON GIOVANNI” CONTROVERSY. 


We may as well call it so, for controversy it is sure to be. 
All who swear by Her Majesty’s Theatre will be deeply 
offended at the liberties taken with Mozart’s text by the 
singers of the Royal Italian Opera. A classic fit will seize on 
everybody, from Mad. Puzzi to Mr. Fish. And so it should 
be. What we hope from the result is, that the indignation 
hurled against the murderers of Mozart will have not only 
the effect of purifying Mr. Gye, but that Mr. Lumley him- 
self may profit by it—since he also has a murder or so to 
answer for. 

The press has not yet—with the exception of the Adver- 
tiser and the Zelegraph, the first of which is cautiously, the 
other furiously “ classic ”—declared itself in full, The rigid 
Post, however, and the bending Herald have issued short 
paragraphs, which are so strongly opposed that we cite them 
both, as signs—not of the “Times,” but of the “ Post” and 





“ Herald.” 


Post. 


“Last evening the opera of 
Don Giovanni, with Mozart’s 
music altered and arranged by 
Signor Alary, was performed at 
the above theatre. 

“The transpositions of key 
were as under :—‘ La ci darem,’ 
from A to ©. ‘Or sai chi 
Y onore,’ from D to CO, ‘Fin 
ch’ an dal vino,’ from B flat to D. 
‘Deh vieni alla finestra,’ from D 
to G (only a fourth)—‘ O statua 
gentillissima,’ from EtoG, To 
the overture two horns, three 
trombones, and an ophicleide 
were added. To the finale to the 
original first act the same instru- 
ments, invigorated by the grosse- 
caisse and cymbals. Where the 
keys of Don Giovanni’s music 
were not altered the notes were. 
The opera was also divided into 
four acts, another entirely novel 
arrangement, To compensate, 
however, for additions, several 
pieces, namely, ‘Ho capito,’ 
*Dalla sua pace,’ and‘ Non mi 
dir,’ were omitted. The encores, 
notwithstanding, were numerous, 
and the applause throughout 
warm, if not violently enthu- 
siastic.” 


HERALD. 


“The production of Don Gio- 
vanni, with Signor Mario, in the 
character of the dauntless liber- 
tine, and Signor Ronconi in that 
of his faithful attendant, has been 
long looked forward to as an 
event of unusual interest, and its 
fulfilment last night, was witness- 
ed by the most crowded audience 
that has been seen within the 
walls of the new theatre. For 
the present we can but record the 
complete success of the perform- 
ance. Those who expected to see 
in Signor Mario a Don Giovanni 
unprecedentedly handsome and 
gallant, and noble in bearing, were 
not disappointed ; and those who 
anticipated a want of due effect 
in the music, through the changes 
necessitated in order to de-bary- 
tonise the part, were mistaken in 
their previsions. The usual en- 
cores occurred in the usual places, 
and the reception of Signor Mario, 
who was called forward between 
the acts and at the fall of the 
curtain, was most enthusiastic,” 


The Post, in the fulness of its classicality, might have 
added “Notte e giorno” (from F to G), and the trio for 
Giovanni, Leporello and the moribund (from F minor to G 


minor), to the transpositions, 


The Advertiser is, as usual, 4 model, sui generis. Annoyed, 


as an amateur so keenly alive to the gradations of tone would 





naturally be, the critic, nevertheless, resigns himself (after 
declaring that “the overture was the perfection of instrumen- 
tation”) to the desecration of Mozart, on the following 
philosophic grounds :— 

“ The first scene, with its ‘Notto e giorno,’ convinced us, and every 
subsequent one confirmed the conviction, that we must content our- 
selves with a compromise, and give up the music and the bass-ground 
of the concerted pieces, vice an extra-comic reading and an exuberance 
of humour—in voice, manner, and gesture—in the representative of 
Leporello. Those not present who have heard Ronconi’s ‘ Largo al 
factotum,’ can imagine ‘ Notto e giorno,’ which was its counterpart.” 

The startling information of “Notte e giorno” being a 
counterpart of “Largo al factotum” is succeeded by an 
equally philosophic apology for Signor Mario :— 

“ Mario’s entrance was greeted, despite the incongruity of the scene 
with such an interpolation. He played admirably in the brief contest, 
and delivered the lines, ‘Ah! gia cade il sciagurato,’ with a clear ring 
that, for an instant, reconciled us to a tenor Don Juan.” 

Remark that neither “incongruity” nor “ interpolation” 
has been hinted at before. The “clear ring,” however, may 
reconcile us to that seeming in consequence. Madlle. Marai is 
praised for her singing “to the asides of Mario and Ronconi,” 
and the latter for his “ very curious version of ‘Madamina’ ”— 
the curiosity of which escaped us, since he sang every 
note of it, and in the right key. The following is not less 
“ perfunctory” :— 

* ¢ Viva la liberta’ was certainly not above average, and the finale fo 
the act was better histrionically than musically; that is to say, more 
justice was done to Lorenzo da Ponte than to Wolfgang Mozart.” 

The truth is that the first fimale was never more magnifi- 
cently executed ; but the Advertiser has evidently been used 
to the political version of “Viva la liberta,” in which (for 
the sake of an encore) the singers vociferate “Pray make 
yourself at home” as if it was a revolutionary pean. Sig. 
“ Tamberlik sang ‘Terzi il ciglio’ earnestly.” at—may 
we ask—is “ Terzi il ciglio” ? To have done, however, here 
is the summing-up of our conscientious and much-perplexed 
contemporary :— 

“ We should like to witness, at least once again, this version of the 
greatest opera extant. Our veneration for Mozart renders us tenacious 
of this return toa system of dealing with the works of great com- 
posers, which we had hoped had passed away. We are bound, however, 
to admit, that, compared with the enormities of “adaptation,” as it 
was called, perpetrated by Bishop, M. Alary has held his hand re- 
markably. The Covent Garden Opera has too great resources, and 
Mario and Ronconi too high a reputation, to necessitate such a mode 
of dealing with the great works of great authors. So much of the 
opera was rendered in a manner to do honour to any stage, that it is 
with regret we record our unfavourable impression of the effect of this 
change in the vocal proportions of the opera, as it came in its perfection 
from the hands of its composer,” 

This is, at least, courteous, and for one of such fierce 
classical prejudices, conciliating. 

The Telegraph is savage beyond measure, besides being 
wholly forgetful that sad short-comings have been visited 
with urbane indulgence—not to say downright eulogy—in 
another place. 

We shall return next week to the subject, which will 
doubtless supply abundant room for comment up to the end 
of the season. 








Her Maszsty’s TuratrE—(Communicated).—Madlle., Titiens 
will leave London for Vienna on Wednesday next, Tuesday being 
her last appearance. The theatre finally closes on Saturday 
next the 7th August, with La Traviata; Madlle. Piccolomini 
and Signor Giuglini leaving London on the Monday following 
for Dublin, where they have been announced to appear in a 
series of representations, 
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MADAME OURY’S MATINEE. 


A crowpep and fashionable assembly attended Mad. Oury’s 
concert on Friday morning, the 23rd instant, at the residence 
of the fair pianiste, in Argyle-street. The programme aimed 
exclusively at pleasing the patrons of Madame Oury. For this 
purpose a fitter selection could hardly have been made. The 
light and agreeable compositions of Madame Oury, at the same 
time showy and well-written, could not fail to captivate the 
fashionable amateurs of the pianoforte who were present. 
Moreover, the pianiste has always been admired for her neat 
and graceful style, and both of these qualities were abundantly 
evidenced in her numerous performances on Friday. Madame 
Oury’s share in the selection comprised the following new com- 
positions of her own—“ Souvenir d’Ecosse,” “ Fantasia on Luisa 
Miller, Solos, “‘ When other lips,” and “ Oberon Polka de Salon,” — 
and Romances Fransaises, “L’Enfant de Cheeur,” by Clapisson, 
and “Le Chardonneret de Rose,” by Henrion; all of which 
seemed to afford the highest gratification, Madame Oury also 
took part in Osborne and de Beriot’s Duo Concertante, for 
pianoforte and violin, on airs from Guillaume Zell, with Madlle. 
Humler, a lady of some pretensions as a fiddler. Songs, duos, 
and trios were contributed by Madlle. Colmache, Mad. Rieder, 
Signors Naudin and Ciabatta. Signor Vera conducted. 





DEATH OF MR. GEORGE BARTLEY. 

Few men have quitted the stage of life with a fairer and more 
honourable character than George Bartley, the much-respected 
and popular actor, whose death took place on Thursday after- 
noon, at his residence, in Woburn-square. We have heard that 
Mr. Bartley, accompanied by his veteran associate, Mr. Farley, 
the father of the English stage, on the Saturday preceding his 
death, was about to visit the Christy Minstrels, and had got as 
far as the entrance to the Polygraphic Hall, when he was seized 
with paralysis, and fell, without uttering a word, into the arms 
of his venerable friend. He was immediately conveyed home, 
but never rallied until hisdeath The only sign of consciousness 
he exhibited, was when he was informed that Her Majesty had 
sent to inquire after his health. According to the most 
authentic accounts, Mr. Bartley was born near London, in 1782 ; 
he was, consequently, 76 at the time of his death? His first 
regular engagement, after he had tried his wings in a few ama- 
teur flights, was at Margate, where the young actor was seen 
by Mrs. Jordan, who recommended him to the Drury Lane 
management, by whom he was engaged at a salary of £4 per 
week, and made his first appearance on the metropolitan stage 
in the character of Orlando, in “As You Like It,” In 1804, 
Bartley, disgusted with the treatment he received at Drury 
Lane, went to the Haymarket, where he proved himself a 
most efficient adjunct to the company. After quitting the 
Haymarket, he provincialised for some years, advancing 
steadily in the knowledge and practice of his profession, till 
his marriage with Miss Smith—the successor of Mrs. Siddons— 
brought him again to the metropolis, where his débét in 
Falstaff (Henry IV.) established him a co-mate, and, on their 
withdrawal, a worthy successor, of Dowton, Fawcett, 
Munden, and other celebrities of a remarkable theatrical epoch. 
On the death of Emery, the Covent Garden proprietors secured 
the services of Mr. Bartley, who made his appearance there on 
the Ist of October, 1822, as Sir Toby Belch, in Zwelfth Night. 
Since that period, his connection with that theatre, under the 
various dynasties who have held sway there, has been almost 
without interruption, up to the close of the Vestris manage- 
ment, Mr. Bartley’s singular talent as a reader, second only to 
that of his wife, led to his being frequently honoured, as well 
as her, with commands from royalty, both in the time of her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte, and, more recently, from our pre- 
sent gracious Sovereign, to read at Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace to a select circle. It should not be forgotten, in 
connection with his performance before the Court, that when 
Mr. Macready declined Her Majesty’s invitation to recite 
Antigone, at Windsor Castle, Mr. Bartley was selected for that 
honour. His declining years were saddened by the loss of wife 
and children, with whose remains his own will be deposited in 








the churchyard of St. Mary’s Oxford, to which church he had 
presented two windows of stained glass, as a memorial of his 
only son and daughter, and as a mark of gratitude for the sym- 
pathy he had experienced from the collegiate authorities, on his 
son’s sudden demise at Exeter College, where he had been 
entered as student. As a man, Mr. Bartley had acquired the 
respect and esteem of all with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. His heart and hand were alike open ; and, to those who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance, few have left more genial 
recollections, or a fairer memory. Mr. Bartley retired from the 
stage at the Princess’s Theatre, in 1853, Her Majesty honouring 
the occasion with her patronage. Mrs. Bartley died on the 14th 
January, 1850, aged 65, 








M. Jutuien.—All musical London will be pleased to hear 
that M. Jullien will give his concerts, in the winter season, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the scene of his earliest triumphs. . 

Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Paut give their comic and musical 
entertainment, “ Patchwork,” at the Egyptian Hall next week. 

Vivier left Plombiéres on Tuesday to play at Ems, from 
which place he proceeds to Baden. 

How to Heat Mario.—Unheel him. (ejected by Mr. 
Punch.) 

Sorpmm Cruvettt AnD AuMEeD Pasua.—The story of the 
“brilliant inheritance” bequeathed to the Baroness Vigier (late 
Sophie Cruvelli) by the late Ahmed Pasha (whom but now the 
Rhine swallowed), is nothing better than a canard. Our penny- 
a-liners are becoming “ perfunctory.” 

Weimar.—The Grand-Ducal Theatre, which closed on the 
Ist of July, will open on the 3rd of October with Gluck’s 
Alceste. Director, Friar Liszt. 

Vienna.—On the 18th of July a service for the end of the 
year was celebrated in commemoration of the late Czerny, 
on which occasion only compositions by the deceased were 
performed. 

Foreign ReciMenTAL Banps.—According to statistics fur- 
nished by the Ménéstrel, the four most renowned corps of music 
in Europe, attached to regiments, are maintained at the following 
cost:—The Guides de Paris, 50,000 fr.; the Guides de Bruxelles, 
40,000 fr.; the Mariniers de Trieste, 7,000 florins; the Grena- 
diers of the Hague, 6,000 florins. 

New Yorx.—A second German theatre was inaugurated on 
the 25th of June, under the direction of M. Otto Horn. The 
number of small theatres in the capital of the United States is 
now considerable. 

Papva.—The Italian journals are unanimous in praise of the 
new opera, Jone, recently produced here, from the pen of Signor 
Petrella, and which has achieved a most legitimate success. Signor 
Negrini was recalled several times after the first performance ; 
and Signors Bendazzi, Corsi, and Selva, came in for a share of the 
honours of the evening—[Where was the prima donna? Ep.] 

Canarp—(From the New York Musical World)—Apropos of 
Joachim; we recollect his advent in London in 1844, when a 
mere boy of some thirteen summers, and shortly afterwards 
being present at a rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, when 
he had to play Mendelssohu’s concerto. It was the last rehear- 
sal previous to performance; and, turning to Signor Costa, who 
was conducting, he asked his advice as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing a cadenza in a certain portion of the work. Costa, 
believing it to be a boyish freak, opposed his wish, with some 
remark about his interpolating Mendelssohn’s music with his 
own composition, whereupon the boy-artist took up his violin, 
and commenced a long cadence, formed entirely on various 
phrases from the maestro’s greatest work—so carefully united, as 
to form a continuous and rythmetical succession of ideas ; while 
not a note of his own could be brought against him. Need we 
say, that when he had ended, the entire orchestra rose to applaud 
him, including Costa, who was probably the most enthusiastic of 
them all. ALA BREVE. 

[Unfortunately, Mr. Costa was not the Philharmonic con- 
ductor in 1844; nor did Herr Joachim ever introduce a 
cadenza in Mendelssohn’s concerto, “Alla Breve’s” memory 
is capricious,—Ep, Af, W.] 
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MR. LESLIE'S “ JUDITH.” 
(From Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, July 26th.) 


Tu1s work, which we have reason to expect will be a highly inte- 
resting feature of our approaching Festival, is from the pen of a young 
composer, Mr. Henry Leslie, who, though educated as an amateur, has 
gained a distinguished position among the musical artists of the day. 
His reputation for several years has been gradually rising. His 
oratorio of Jmmanuel has been received as the first-fruits of a genius 
destined to high achievements ; and his second work of the same class, 
about to see the light in the Town Hall of Birmingham, will, we doubt 
not, more than fulfil the promise given by the first. 

Having had the opportunity of examining the score of this oratorio, 
we feel ourselves entitled to speak with some confidence of its merits 
and probable success. 

In respect to subject, Judith has greatly the advantage of its pre- 
decessor, Jmmanuel, which, with all its musical merit, creates an impres- 
sion of heaviness ; being too much of the nature of an exposition of ab- 
stract religious truths. Judith is a dramatic poem, full of stirring inci- 
dents, calculated to excite strong interest, and affording ample room for 
musical expression and effect. The story of the poem is told by its 
title; for who does not knew the Jewish heroine, whose arm, by a 
single blow, delivered her country from the Assyrian yoke? ‘The sub- 
ject, strictly speaking, can scarcely be termed sacred, as the Apocryphal 
books are not admitted by our Church into the canon of Scripture. 
Yet, though we deny their claim to inspiration, we receive them as 
trustworthy portions of Jewish history; and history contains few 
things grander or more beautiful than the noble stand made by the 
Jewish people, under the Maccabees and their other heroic leaders, 
against the gathering storms which surrounded them on every side, 
and at length swept them from among the nations. 

The poem is by Henry F. Chorley, a gentleman of well-known 
literary ability. In constructing it he has adopted the language of the 
original narrative, intermixed with appropriate passages from other 
parts of Scripture. 

It is in three parts, or scenes. ‘The first, entitled “The Beleaguered 
City,” paints the internal condition of Bethulia when Holofernes and 
the Assyrian host sit down before its walls. While the people are 
distracted by fear and disunion, Judith appears among them, rebukes 
them for their want of confidence in the Most High, announces her 
design to attempt their deliverance, and departs, followed by the 
prayers and blessings of the priests and people. The second part, 
called “The Camp of the Assyrians,” describes the arrival of Judith 
and her attendant in the camp ; her introduction to the Assyrian chief ; 
the blandishments wherewith she captivates him ; the banquet to which 
he invites her ; and the orgies in which she pretends to join, while she 
watches for the moment when she may strike the blow. In the third 
part, “ Night and Daybreak,” we have the completion of the enterprise, 
and the deliverance of the city, celebrated by songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

We may now point out a few remarkable passages in the music. An 
instrumental introduction, well calculated to awaken attention, is followed 
by a chorus of the people of the beleaguered city, in the gloomy key of 
F minor, commencing in a suppressed and scarcely audible murmur, 
indicative of dismay, but gradually rising to an expression of firmness 
and resolution. This chorus at once shows the facility and clearness 
with which the composer manages large masses of harmony. It leads 
to a duet for a soprano and tenor voice, “Spare Thy people, O Lord,” 
remarkable for the graceful flow of the solo parts, and the soft, subdued 
harmony of the accompanying chorus. A brief recitative describes the 
sufferings of the besieged people, dying of famine. They rise in their des- 
pair, and clamour violently for peace. This scene is graphically represented 
by a succession of brief impetuous choruses of the people, mingled 
with the replies of Ozias, the chief of the city, who endeavours to 
calm and encourage the multitude. Suddenly Judith appears among 
them, ond in a recitative of great energy reproves their violence, and 
exhorts them to trust in the Almighty. They answer in one voice, 
“Pray for us, for thou art a godly woman!” ‘The prayer of Judith, 
in answer to this appeal, is an air of great beauty and deep solemnity, 
which, as delivered by Madame Viardot, will be one of the most 
impressive passages in the oratorio. A brief chorus of the people 
concludes the first part. 

The scene now changes to the besiegers’ camp, and the second part 
opens with a monologue of Holofernes—an air in a pompous and 
grandiose style, characteristic of the leader of the Assyrian host, and 
admirably calculated to display the powers of a fine barytone voice. 
Judith and her attendant appear in the camp, and are surrounded by the 
soldiers, whose hasty questions, with her brief replies, are treated in that 
terse and dramatic manner of which we find such remarkable instances 





in St. Paul and Elijah. The soldiers escort her to the general’s tent, 
and while she is waiting for admission, her attendant, Amital, addresses her 
in words of counsel and encouragement ; a situation which introduces 
a magnificent air by the principal soprano (Judith’s part being a con- 
tralto), “The Lord preserveth all them that love Him.” It is the bold 
and open key of A major, and full of brilliant passages demanding a 
voice of great power, compass, and flexibility. They are then admitted 
into the presence of Holofernes, and the interview assumes the form of 
a trio between the general and the two females,—a concerted piece 
equally dramatic and beautiful, in which the characters of the different 
persons are finely discriminated and sustained. It is elaborated with 
masterly skill, and contains several striking effects of modulation, 
especially a transition from the principal key G, at once to E flat. 
This trio will be one of the most marked features of the oratorio. The 
finale to this part is a remarkable piece of sound-painting. The shouts 
of Holofernes and his joyous company, ‘Come, drink, and be merry 
with us!” the gay rhythm of the music, accompanied by the barbaric 
clang of brazen instruments, suggesting the idea of martial pomp 
mingled with songs and dances—while the two Jewish women, apart 
from the rest, are heard from time to time to utter ominous words to 
each other; all these things unite to form a picture which brings, as it 
were, the whole scene before our eyes. 

In the third part, the sounds of the revel continue to be heard, but 
they are waxing low. ‘The feasters are still singing their bacchanalian 
chorus, but in faint and drowsy murmurs, while the two Jewish 
women are repeating to each other the legend of Jaél and Sisera, their 
suppressed voices mingling with the dying chorus. At length Holo- 
fernes is left asleep upon his couch, with Judith alone in the tent. She 
implores the Divine aid in a short air or cavatina, for the composer 
appears to have wisely judged that this situation could not be pro- 
tracted; but the air is beautiful and full of the deepest expreasion. 
The deed of blood, rendered heroic by patriotism, is narrated in 
recitative, accompanied by the orchestra in agitated chords 
and modulations. The recitative goes on to relate the esca 
of Judith, and her return to the gates of Bethulia. Her 1, 
“Open now the gates! God, even our God, is : with us!” 
is a grand piece of musical declamation, quite suited to the 
great performer to whom it is destined. The gates are opened, 
and the heroine enters amid fanfares of trumpets. She is welcomed 
by Ozias, the chief of the city, in a great and highly-wrought air, full 
of energy, and demanding a tenor singer of the very highest order. 
Then follows a trio for Amital, Judith, and Ozias (soprano, contralto, 
and tenor), which leads without interruption to the final great chorus, 
the three solo voices being continued to the end. It is astrain of joy 
and thanksgiving, in which the composer has@ut forth all his contra- 
puntal strength. We observe that he, like Mendelssohn in his latest 
works, does not adhere to the scholastic form of fugue-writing. His 
counterpoint is free and unembarrassed by those technical restraints, 
while it is strengthened by all the legitimate resources of art. The 
different parts are of the most skilful and masterly texture, while the 
solo voices, with which the masses of harmony are blended, stand out 
in bold and brilliant relief from the choral back-ground. This noble 
chorus, in short, is a climax worthy of the great work which it brings 
to a close. 





Pracue.—The performance of Louis Spohr’s Jessonda 
at the Jubilee, under the personal and admirably ener- 
getic direction of the talented composer, proved in a 
truly enthusiastic manner how much Prague appreciates and 
honours him. Immediately he took his place at his desk, which 
was adorned with laurel, in the midst of the members of the 
orchestra, all in full dress to do honour to the occasion, a 
thousand welcomes and huzzas broke out in the house, which 
was crowded to suffocation. Every opportunity, however slight, 
that the performance offered was seized on with the greatest 
avidity to express the extraordinary sympathy of the audience 
for this father of German music. After almost every scene 
Spohr’s name was heard. The Selam duet had to be repeated, 
and from that point the enthusiasm increased. After the 
second act the composer was called forward, and was also 
obliged to appear at the conclusion of the opera, in 
obedience to a summons which lasted several minutes. 
The oration reached its culminating point when Herr 
Thomé advanced and placed a wreath of laurels on the 
composer’s head. The opera was given in its entirety, and the 
management is deserving of all praise for having done everything 
to ensure a satisfactory mise-en-scéne. 
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Bovtoeye-sur-Mer—(From a Correspondent). — The first 
concert of vocal and instrumental music for the bathing season, 
at the Etablissement des Bains, took place on Monday evening, 
before a select audience of bathers, and passed off with decided 
success. As a specimen of the sort of entertainment provided 
on these occasions, I subjoin a programme :— 


Premiere Partre.—Air Varié duo (piano et violoncello), exécuté par 
MM. Kiihe et Piatti—Mendelssohn. Récitatif et Romance, “In terra 
Solo” (Don Sébastien), chantés par M. Reichardt—Donizetti. Souvenir 
de “Lucia di Lamermoor, composé et exécuté par M. Piatti. Romance, 
‘ Page, Ecuyer, Capitaine,” chantée par M. J. Lefort—Membrée, “La 
Mia Letizia,” “Marche triomphale,” exécutés par M. Kiithe—Oury 
and Kiihe. Air, “Casta Diva” (Norma), chanté par Mdlle. Colmache 
de Vanneroy—Bellini. Duo, “Versate mi del Vino,” chanté par MM. 
Reichardt et Jules Lefort—Schira. 

Devxiime Partie.—Trio, “Trenne nicht das Band der Liebe,” 
chanté par Mdlle. Colmache de Vanneroy, MM. Reichardt et Lefort— 
Kreutzer. “Au bord d’un Lac,” “Grand Galop,” exécutés par M. W. 
Kiihe—Kiihe and Wallenhaupt. Romance, “ Thou art so near and yet 
so far,” composée et chantée par M. Reichardt. “ Litania,” “ Danza 
Bergamesca,” exécuté par M. A. Piatti—Schubert and Piatti, ‘ L’In- 
somnie,” chantée per M. Jules Lefort—Nadaud. “L’Enfant de 
Cheur,” “ Le Chardonneret de Rose,’ mélodies chantées par Mdlle. 
Colmache de Vanneroy—Clapisson and Henrion. Trio, ‘‘ Zitti, Zitti,” 
(Barbier de Seville), chanté par Mdlle. Colmache de Vanneroy, MM. 
Reichardt et J. Lefort—Rossini. 

Le Piano, tenu par M. de Grau, sort des ateliers de Mad. Veuve 
Erard. Prix d’entrée:—Pour les abonnés, 3 francs; pour les non- 
abonnés, 5 francs. 


The singing of Herr Reichardt, the German tenor—a great 
favourite here—was fort goute. His own beautiful song, “Thou 
art so near and yet so far,’ was the vocal gem of the concert. 
Piatti was, as usual, incomparable; Herr Kiihe played his best ; 
and a young vocalist, Mdlle. Colmache de Vanneroy, made a 
highly favourable impression. 

At the next concert, Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton 
are engaged. 

INFORMATION FROM BerRuin.—The expenses of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, are so enormous, that, in spite of its 
being well attended, it is not doing well in a pecuniary sense. 
The salaries of the artists for the entire season amount to 
£26,000, the rent (the ground on which the theatre stands—as 
well as half London—belongs to the Duke of Bedford) is £6,000; 
the orchestra costs £7,000; gas, chorus, and current expenses, 
£13,800; and extra expenses, £3,000. This makes a grand 
total, for the sixty-six representations which can be given in the 
season, of £55,800, or of £845 for each performance.—Berlin 
Musik-Zeitung. 

Heme. Hempsteap.—Miss Hales, the pianist, gave a concert 
at the Town Hall on Wednesday evening. She was assisted by 
Madame Lisa Haynes, Mrs, Paget, Mr. Paget, and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, as vocalists, and Mr. George Case, as instrumentulist. 
Miss Hales’s performances comprised a duet for pianoforte and 
concertina on airs from the Fille du Regiment, with Mr. George 
Case; Liszt’s “ Patineurs;” and Thalberg’s “Home, sweet home.” 
The singing of Madame Lisa Haynes and Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
was much admired. The lady, among other songs, gave the air 
“ Qui sola,” from Martha. The English words (“The last rose 
of summer”) would have suited the audience better. Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper has a very pleasing voice. He may be called a tenorino 
in place of a tenor. He sang the ballad “Tell me, Mary, how 
to woo thee” very sweetly. 
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ADIES should visit this Wholesale and_ Retail STAY, 
BODICE, aud PETTICOAT WAREHOUSE for Cheap Fashionable Goods. 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and, therefore, to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. Te is on these occasions that 
ROWLAND’S PERSONAL REQUISITES 
shine pre-eminent in their operations upon the Hair, the Skin, and the Teeth. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR L 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, in 
for the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. 
The radiant bloom it imparts to the check ; the softness and delicacy which it 
induces of the hands and arms; its capability of soothing irritation, and removing 
cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it in- 
dispensable to every Toilet. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTQ, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them 
a pearl-like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the Breath 
sweet and pure. 


Sold by A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,.* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Allen’s Elustratey Catalogue 

Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for two stamps. 

ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
partments. 

AILEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 

ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 14s. ; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F, M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘Why Hair 
becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exbibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from emiuent professors :— 
























Tue Vatr, Krno’s Roap, Cugtsea, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 
Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans, ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 





INSCRIBED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE NEW NOVEL, “RUMO UR.”—By the Author of 


‘Charles Auchester,”’ ‘‘Counterparis,” etc. 

“The interest attaching to this novel will be certain to recommend it to all 
lovers of the romantic school. The hero is an irritable musical composer, whom 
the world will have no difficulty in identifying with Beethoven.”—OBsERVER. 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





OOSEY AND SONS’ POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, 

as performed at every place of public amusement.—Laurent’s Maud Va'se 
(third edition), 4s. Laurent’s Argyll Galop, 3s. Lamotte’s Adelaide Valse, 4+. 
Lamotte’s Traviata Galop, 2s. Laurent’s Romanoff Valse, 4s. Laurent’s Mar- 
guerite Polka, 8s. Montagne’s Traviata Valse, 4s. Mellon’s Isabella Valse, 4s 
D’Albert’s Linda Quadrille, 3s. Guglielmo’s Galop Furieux, 28. Laurent’s Second 
Set of Lancers’ Quadrille, 3s, Balfe’s Serenade Quadrille, 3s, The above areall pub- 
lished for orchestra, 3s. 6d. each, and for septet, 2s, 6d. each, Any one post-frce, 


L Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street, 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


PUBLISHED BY 


~~ 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO. 








“I'M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Poetry by Jessica Rankin, Price 2s. 6d. 


Prithee tell me, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me ; 
It is not love torments me so, 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me. 


I try to sing—my voice is sad, 

I sleep—but then ’tis just as bad, 
Such gloomy things I dream on. 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then, I know not what to do 
To charm away the demon. 


I sometimes think, if “ J know who” 

Were here—he’d tell me what to do 
To bid the demon slumber; 

Could I but hear his voice again, 

I’m sure ’*twould cheer my heart, but then— 
I’m not in love, remember. 


= 





“QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE.” 
Composed by 
J. DESSAUER, 


Tie English version by Jonn OxenrorD, Esq. Price 2s. 


Quick arise, maiden mine, 
Make not thyself too fine, 
Let thine eyes brightly shine 
Like any star. 
Tra la la, &e. 


Quick arise, maiden dear, 
Blue is the sky and clear, 
Goats o’er the mountains peer, 
See them afar, 
Tra la la, &e, 


Quick arise, maiden mine, 
Brighter than sunbeams shine, 
Sparkling with joy divine, 
Thy glances are. 
Tra la la, &e. 


ee 


“MY MARY.” 
Composed by 
M. ENDERSSOHN. 


Poetry by Jonn Exutson. Prico 2s. 


On the blue deep 
Silver beams sleep, 
My bark glides as swift as a bird o’er the sea 
And in the calm light, 
So holy and bright, 
Mary, my Mary, I’m thinking of thee. 


> 


From our dear home 
Away on the foam, 
My visions as far as an angel’s can be, 
And oft thy dear form, 
I see mid the storm, 
Mary, my Mary, while thinking of thee. 








* Go sit by the summer sea,” by Epwin G. Monk ,,, 
“ Sweet little Jenny,” by M, ENDERSSOHN Fs vik 


s, d. 
we 9 


LONDON : 





“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN.” 


Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 


Poetry by Jessica Rankin. Price 2s, 


Oh, take me to thy heart again! 
I never more will grieve thee, 
All joys are fled, and hope is dead, 
If I indeed must leave thee. 


Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken, 

I did not dream those cherished chords, 
So lightly could be broken. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee, 
For all thy joys this heart has known 
Are closely twined about thee. 


Oh, teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly, 
And be once more the gentle guide, 

Who smiled on me so kindly. 


“WEEDS AND FLOWEBS.” 


Composed by 
Dr. JAMES PECH. 
Poetry by Mrs. ALFRED V. NewTon. Price 2s. 6d. 





One moonlight night 
An elfin sprite 
A slight adventure wanted, 
So his way he took 
To a shady brook 
Which he knew by Love was haunted. 


And as he went, 

He shook his wings 
And from them fell in showers 

Bright colored things of every hue, 
But some were weeds, some flowers. 


A youth and maid 
The fairy said 
Oft roam this path together ; 
Her face is bright 
With summer light, 
But his like winter weather. 
Her hand I know 
Will outstretched be 
To cull the flowers right gladly; 
But mingled weeds the youth will see, 
And turn him from. them sadly 
Chasing away the maiden’s glee, 
By whispering to her sadly. 


The maid and youth 
Come there in sooth 
And marked the scattered treasure ; 
The maid, in her hair, 
Wore a chaplet rare, 
But unshared was her guileless pleasure. 
On walked the youth 
With scornful tread, 
When a warning voice floated above them, 
Life, like the fairy-strewn path, it is said, 
Hath flowers for all who cull them. 


8. 
“Thou art so near and yet so far,” by A, Rutcnarpt .. .. 3 
At early days dawning,” byS.GROSVENOR «. us awe B 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 


244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


OPERAS. 
BOOSEY AND SONS’ OPERA JOURNAL 


} | Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 of the most favourite Airs arranged as brilliant Duets, by Nordmann, Callcott, and Diabelli. 
i In cloth volumes, at one-third the usual price. 



















ei 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 

tH 1, La Traviata ee eo oe ee 5 0 9. Norma... oe ee is ee -» 5 0 | 16. Elisire d’ Amore.. ee sa ee  & @ 

f 2. Les Vépres .. ve os no oe 7 6 10. Lucrezia Borgia .. bie ‘ met s w 8 17. Pre aux Clercs .. “< os ie »- 560 

j 8. ee ee on ee oe 7 6 11. Matilda diShabran  .. oe ne aw 8 © 18. Ernani on ee ee F eo & 0 

H 4. Linda oe ° oe 6 0 12, Fidelio .. ee we oe +» 6 0 | 19. UltimoGiorno .. eo ee oe o 60 
5. Cenerentola oe oe ee 5 0 13. Rigoletto .. oe oe oe - 5 0 | 20. Beatrice .. ne ee oo & 0 
6. Anna Bolena _ oo ae 6 0 14. Les Huguenots .. we a an i. 21. Lucia di Lammermoor . w & 8 
7. Il Trovatore oe oe ee 6 0 15. Puritani .. oe oe oe ee -» 6 O | 22, Zampa ae “s “a a 2 8 
8. Nabucodonosor .. oe oe 5 0 





OVERTURES. 


















s. d. s. d. 
lexander’s Feast ee ve a ee oe ee 7 6 | Norma (Raper) . eo és oo ee oe ve - & 0 
Direttore della comedia .. on oe ns oe ae 2 6 | Original Overture (Hummel) ee a me ah oe ‘i o 40 
Fidelio . ee ee oe ee oe oe os oe . 4 0 Ruins of Athens .. ee oe ee oe oe ee ee - 3 6 
i Fanchon .. ‘ ee “ ae im ap ah ae . 3 6 Semiramide.. ae: 6 pe ee ae ce ee oe we eo 6 G6 
4 LindadiChamouni.. oe oe ee me oe oe ° 5 0 | Zampa ee ee ° oo ie. “ae - 40 
| Matrimonio Segreto oe o - ot - +6 ‘ ' 3 0 
ti nv > a a 7 iM 4 
i FIRST SERIES OF OPERATIC AIRS AS. DUETS. 
i s, d. 8. d. 
ia! 1. Tutto e sciolto, Sonnambula oe 7 es re ae oe «. 8 0 7. Rataplan, Fille du Régiment oe oe ee $e ee 3 0 
if 2. Vi ravviso, » . eo det we Si sis ee 8. O luce di quest, Linda a a oe ne ae ee ws a 
i 3. Ah non giunge os oe os $9 air = - 36 9. Tl segreto, Lucrezia .. ee i oe ee - 8 0 
i 4, Ernani involami, Ernani es ne os 2 4 0} 10. A frenati o cor, Battaglia di Leguano oe a ae ve oe aoe ® 
i $. Solingo errante . oe “e os ee 3 0 | 11. In questo semplice, Betly . oe oe e oe oe oe 6 O 
H 6. Ciascun lo dice, Fille du Régiment - a ta 3 0 12, Bella figlia, Rigoletto oe cs on oe as oe we oe 6 6 
SECOND SERIES. 
s. d. 8. d. 
1. Ae te o cara, Puritani .. eo 3 0 7. Sila stanchezza, Il Trovatore.. an re ne in e we © 
2. oco a me, Lucia di Lammermoor .. 4 0 8. Com’ e gentil, Don Pasquale we oe oe ee oe ee - 8 0 
8. Nab e Seigneurs, and Rataplan, Les Huguenots ss ea a 2 oe 9. D’un pensiero, Sonnambula ‘a “ F ° oe 8 
4. O fortune a ton’ caprice, Robert le Diable . oe ee ee -» 3 0 | 10. Suona la tromba, Puritani . oe e 4 0 
5. La mia letizia, Lombardi. as se oe oe .. 8 0 | 11, Son vergin vezzosa oe ee < ev ee és wre @ 
6. Ll balen, and Di quella pira, ll Trovatore ee ee eo ae 4 0 | 12, Ladonna?t mobile, Rigoletto os se oe Pe ee ee o €6 8 
THIRD SERIES. 
.d. 8 d. 
*g. Ah, che la morte .. ee on as -» 4 0 | 2. Libiamo, brindisi ee = s -» 4 0 | 3. RigolettoGalop ..  .. oe ee ee 

























if GOLLMICK. s. d. MUDIE. 8. d. 
ed Belisario, grand duct .. <a : 5 Bs - a .. 5 0 | LaGentilezza .. a ai a Pe 6 <a “a = oo 3 6 
Minerva Valse oe “ se vee os ee ae “ a a ee |) Allegro Marziale oe = oe oe es os poe ts ro eS 
— Galop .. oe os eo oe ie ee sa - << ae ALVARS 
i RAVINA. oie Pivaten’ Chorus 60 cue = es, ee ee” sor ea ee 
i Euryanthe, grand duct .. ee a oh ee “ oe a’ i HERZ 
3 BERTINI. Weber's Last Waltz - me . ee eo oe + 6 6 
: Roberto Devereux <6 oh” SRSA etek: aisle Ser. 5 0 MAC MURDIE. 
: . — BEYER. Rondo from Mozart’s Quintet .. oe ° eo oe ee oe o- Oe 
} antaisie Fille du Régiment, No.1 .. a us ie ‘e a 
Fantaisie Fille du Régiment, No.2... oe oe ae oe ee cent ae ‘oe 


















SCHUBERT. Rose et Blanche, 2 Valses, each a oe «e ee Fee Oe 
UneWleerdeelini no. kkk te ewe we BO Le Torrent Valse ie ote | Sine ees ae eee 23 
 teeay ng og Valse + 3 a 5; * oF : H 9 
LONGHURST gu » Va o o- on oe . . o- oe 
‘ A a . sd r Indiana, ditto ee we we ue se or oe ee on - 1 6 
Lucresia Borgia, pot-pourri Ze oy sa > aa ‘— La Sicilienne, ditto os ae 6 PY “6 on i oo o 1 6 
ROBELLEN. Donna Maria, ditto oi xe eo oe os oe ee ae 2 @ 
Doux Mélodies de Donizetti, No.1 .. . Pes ae ae o 40 
Deux Mélodies de Donizetti, No,2  .. we - i es o £8 alameane 
a Invitation a la Valse a6 wi F ve oo ee ee 6 6 
Deux Ames 6 Aa ss ot 6k ee SD MARSCHAN. 
Le Soupir .. Bs - oe nS oe oe ea ‘3% se .- 3 0 | Recollections of Germany, 6 Nos. 2s, each, or complete oe oe - € 0 











BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical <y 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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